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to copy the free system without having attained to| 
the free spirit, and the result may be disastrous. A 

native paper, devoted to the defense of the Shinto | 
religion, says: “ We*have imported a constitutional | 
machine ; but we forgot to buy at the same time some | 
moral oil to make it run.” A country can make no 

worse blunder than to import the flowers and fruits 


of a free civilization, but leave the roots at home. 


How easy it is to take to one’s self all the applause 
given to a performance in which one has played a 
conspicuous part, even though it be a minor one! A 
concert singer is more conspicuously before an audi- 
ence than the cqmposer of the pieces which he sings, | 
and without which he would be unable to exercise | 
his own vocal art at all. And yet when, having been 
applauded, he returns and renders, not the same | 
piece over again, but a fresh one, he practically ap- | 
propriates to himself all the credit implied in the | 
ery of “Encore!” While it doubtless is true that | 
| the larger part of the audience give little thought to 
the composer whose work stands back of the singer 
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Nothing is truer than that those who are passing 
through the “fires of adversity” need every expres- 
sion of helpful sympathy from those upon whom such 
trials have not fallen. 
tive the ominous truth that there is such a thing as 
passing through the fires of prosperity. In some 
ways the victims of these latter fires are in danger of 
being seared to an unconscious insensibility. There 
is indeed no condition of life in which one is not in 
one kind of fiery trial or another, and the whole 
human race is at all times in need of the help of 
sympathetic assistance from individual to individual. 


The relation of free institutions to the moral senti- 
ments which pervade the community is a fact worthy 
of much meditation. Like every other precious 
thing, our government of the people by the people 
rests on the foundation of the unseen and the impal- 
pable. It is because men are worthy of trust that 
they trust each other. It is because they trust each 


other that they can dispense with the perpetual pres- 
ence of the soldier and the policeman, and with the 
ceaseless interference of government with the free- 
In Japan they have been trying 


dom of the citizen. 


But this truth does not nega- | 


and makes his vocal art available, it is also true that 
| another and more discerning portion of the audience | 


. | have really rendered the larger share of their enthu- 


6 | 


siasm to the composer than to the singer. What this 
| latter portion want is to hear that particular compo- | 


| sition over again, even more than they do to hear 


| 


over again that particular singer. So, too, in every | 
social movement, moral or political, great or small, 
| there is pretty sure to be the hidden personality and 
the conspicuous personality. 





When we render our 
_ tribute of praise to the man who is conspicuously on 
the popular pedestal, we need not let that diminish | 
any merited applause of the unseen personalities who 
have rendered his work and fame possible. 


Unless a man has convictions, he is practically 


| without power for leadership. 


A man of convictions, | 


in the line of one extreme or of the other of a matter | 
| in general discussion, may have power for leadership 

in that line. Or, again, if he has convictions in a 
|line midway between those extremes, he may have | 
power for leadership in that line. 





But in any one of 
| these cases his power for leadership is a result of his | 
convictions, rather than of his position. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that a man has added power as a | 
leader merely through his advocacy of a compromise, 


or middle-ground, course. 


If he chooses such a posi- 
| tion as a matter of policy, he is not likely to impress 
| himself or his views on others; but if he holds that 
position because he feels that it is the only right 
position, he may make himself felt by those on both | 


sides of the middle ground. | 


The truth may be, in a 
given case, on the one extreme or on the other, or 
between the extremes. In such an instance the man 
who searches fer the truth will, when he is convinced, 
| take his stand where the truth is found, regardless of 
the fact that his position seems to others an extreme 
| one or a moderate one. But if a man thinks that the 
extremes are likely to be wrong, and that the truth 
must lie between them, and that therefore he will do | 
well to pursue a middle course, he is likely to lack 
Capers for leadership, and to find himself distanced 

as a leader by an extremist who has positive convic- 
| tions in his own direction, whether that direction be 


| 








He who would convince others must 
first be convinced himself; and he who has a con- 
viction in a certain direction will go, and will be fol- 
lowed, in that direction, andinthat alone. A middle 
course is likely to become a popular course only when 
the man who would lead in that direction believes 
that the truth is there, and that he has been set to 
make it known. <A judge’s charge to the jury has, 
as a rule, less power over the minds of the jury than 
the appeal of either advocate in the case at issue. 


right or wrong. 





RIGHT CONDUCT AND RIGHT FEELING. 


There is philosophy as well as religion in the ex- 
hortation of the familiar hymn, “ And put a cheerful 
courage on.” It is well to “ put on” aright exterior, 
even if we are conscious that our inner state does not 
entirely correspond to the outward act. In other 
words, it is right to act right, whether we feel right 
or not. The reason why this is so should be given 
in the outset, that there may be no room for the 
charge of hypocrisy, or insincerity, or even of incon- 
sistency. 

There is no real discrepancy between the outward 
act and the inward state, if we can but bring our- 
selves to do the right thing, even though feeling 
should be contrary to it, because the will on which 
the action depends is deeper than emotion merely, 
and is in fact the central force of our nature. If the 
right act corresponds to the will, there is no hypocrisy 
or even inconsistency in our conduct, Jet us feel as 
we may. If we will to act aright, and do so act, 
then there is real harmony between the outward and 
that which is most deeply inward. We cannot act 
right, no matter in which way our feelings sway us, 
without willing to act right. Although when our 
feelings urge us in the same direction as does our 
will, we are not so conscious that our wills really 
determine us. 

This correspondence once established between the 
will within and the act without, or between the sub- 
jective determination and the objective deed, soon 
and inevitably brings about a correspondent state of 
feeling. As Mrs. Ewing pithily puts it, “If we will 
act right, God will make us a present of the right 
feelings.” 

There is a ready but false reasoning which says, 
“T am angry, and I am going to act as I feel, It is 
‘less deceitful. I shall not be a hypocrite, whatever 
The self-appreciation of such a reasoner 
rises in proportion to his supposed honesty and frank- 
ness. But might not such a one more reasonably say, 
“TI shall act right because I see what is right and I 
choose to do it. I will to do right. I cannot wait to 
feel right.” If we must choose between acting from 
the impulse of wrong feelings, or from right willing, 
it is more reasonable, to say the least, to act in ac- 
cordance with the consciously right volitions of our 
being than from the momentarily or even the perma- 


else I am.” 


nently perverse feelings, the mere emotions of our 
nature. 

Will bas been defined to be “a faculty to make 
effort.” It is the conscious effort of the will to resclve 
aright that makes it at all possible to do right when 
we feel wrong. Speaking on a higher ground than 
that. of reason, it is evident from all Bible teaching 










































































































































































































































































































































































































that we are not to wait until all emotions and feel- 
ings accord before we do right. The word is, “ Turn 
now every one from his evil way.” The wicked man 
is to forsake his way; that is, his exterior wrong- 
doing. The whole tenor of Scripture points to the 
right deed as the deed to be done. There is noallow- 
ance or place for any other kind. “ Cease to doevil, 
learn to do well,” this is the constant iteration ; and 
nowhere are we bidden to be so consistent that we are 
to go on to sin until we feel like doing differently. 
We certainly are not to act sinfully simply because 
we feel like it, nor to go on in it while we are bring- 
ing our feelings around to a better state. 

Then let feeling stand in the background. Make 
no allowance for it. Doing right often involves 
action contrary to the feelings. The feelings ofttimes 
prompt us to anger, resentment, to unforgiving tem- 
pers and acts. The command to forgive is absolute. 
No choice is offered us, and there is no side-track to 
take until we can bring our refractory feelings into a 
better mood. We are to will to forgive, whether we 
feel like it or not, and to act out that will in spite of 
contrary feelings. If our enemy hunger, we are to 
feed him, whether our feelings of revenge are sub- 
dued or still rage within us. No wrong feeling has a 
right to expression. 

But oh, how blessed it is to turn to the bright 
assurance that there is to come a time, to those who 
do right for God’s sake, and because he commands it, 
when the feelings will come into accord with all 
righteousness, when the whole nature—emotion, will, 
and outward act—will smoothly glide together down 
the sweet current of the Divine will! Indumini 
Dominum Jesum Christum (“Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ”) were the words which Augustine 
found that allayed the dread conflict of his great 
soul in its battle between the will and the feelings. 
This is the Divine investiture, the saving on-putting 
which at last becomes impartation of the mind and 
will of Jesus. Making no provision for the flesh, 
giving it no power to fulfil itself in action, is the 
negative side. The might-giving affirmative side is 
“ putting on” the Lord Jesus. 

But suppose we cannot bring the will to re- 
solve that the right shall be done! Is there any 
possible change or help for this central, but often 
perverse and unsubduable, force in our nature? 
Who is to alter and change the will? Here is the 
mystery of Divine grace. It is in the will that the 
sacred touch of God is laid upon the being of man. 
Here is the ineffable joy that comes to the hearts of 
men. God can change the will. In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, if the application be made 
to’him for help, the change may come, the order may 
go out even while we ask. Power to will aright is 
given by the mighty Will of the universe—say, 
rather, by a loving Father’s heart-—to the feeblest, 
yes, to the most contrary, will of any one who asks 
it. “ My people shell be made willing in the day of 


my power.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

In reading or studying the Bible, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between principles declared or illustrated in the 
text, and specific directions to individuals named in the 
text. Principles are for all time, and of universal appli- 
cation; but specific directions are for the time being, 
and within obvious limitations. Yet the principle indi- 
cated may be in connection with its application to an 
individual; and a specific promise to an individual may 
suggest a principle that is of wider application than the 
sphere of that individual. Thus, for example, the specific 
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servant of God ought to have a wise regard to his gene- 
ral health as a means of usefulness. A Pennsylvania 
Christian worker seems puzzled over this distinction 
when he writes : 

While the Bible is blessedly rich in promises that we shall 
have all needed grace and strength, is the promise of indefinitely 
increasing strength or security to Asher one of them? I see it 
so used editorially in a recent number of The Sunday School 
Times. It does not, itis true, seem ‘such a flagrant distortion of 
Scripture as that of using Paul’s parenthetical ‘‘ Touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” as commanding total abstinence from intoxi- 
eants (I am a dyed-in-the-wool Prohibitionist, and think I find 
authority for it in the Bible), nor quite as bad as making the 
message of Habakkuk so plain that the runner might read, in- 
stead of so startling that the reader would run, yet it seems to 
me a slightly forced application, Will not efficiency in the 
use of the sword of the spirit be increased by precision? and is 
there danger of being over-precise ? 


The promise to Asher thus referred to is in the words 
spoken by the dying patriarch Jacob: “‘ Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass; and as thy days so shall thy strength 
be.” The first part of this promise is a mere figure of 
speech, suggesting that when a traveler, in God’s service 
on the flinty desert, needs a shield to his feet as durable 
as metal, he shall have it. This figurative expression is 
not to be taken as putting blacksmiths in the place of 
shoemakers. But the second clause of the promise enun- 
ciates a principle that is of universal application in God’s 
service; and that is, that strength shall be proportioned to 
the day and needs of the child of God. It is right for every 
believer to claim that promise as his own, as confidently 
as if his name were Asher ben Jacob; for “ they which 
be of faith, the same are sons of Abraham,”—in the line 
of Jacob. Of course, it is best to be precise in the use 
of God’s word; but there is a wide difference between 
precision and literalism. As to the precise meaning of 
the “‘ message of Habakkuk,” scholars are by no means 
agreed. ‘An interesting discussion on this point is just 
now in progress in The Expository Times, of Edinburgh, 
and in Dr. Harper’s Old and New Testament Student. 


Calls for help in the selection of Sunday-school libra- 
ries are constantly made on the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times; and it probably seems strange to many 
an inquirer in this line that there is any hesitation in 
responding to such a call. Yet the needs of Sunday- 
schools are so various, and the range and limitations for 
the library are so different in different Sunday-schools, 
that it is quite impossible for a person who does not know 
the particular Sunday-school seeking help of this sort, 
to say specifically what books are desirable for it, or 
where to buy them to best advantage. Among recent 
letters on this subject-is the following from a worker of 
prominence in Alabama: 

Our Sunday-school has just raised about forty dollars to 
invest in a Sunday-school library. Now we want advice as to 
the best place of purchase. . . . You have previously given such 
information in the paper, but I cannot lay my hands on it. 

As to the place of purchase for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, much depends on the location and the denomina- 
tional or undenominational character of the school. 
There are dealers in such books in various sections of 
the country, and again there are prominent dealers in 
the great centers of trade. The advertising columns of 
The Sunday School Times give information on this point. 
As to the books for such libraries, the best that can be 
said is, that while every Sunday-school must decide this 
question for.itself, there are easily obtainable lists of 
selected books recommended by different committees as | 
worthy of a place in the average Sunday-school library, 
and one or more of these lists may be made the basis of 
a new seléction of books by those having the matter in 
charge for a particular school. One of these lists is 
issued by the Connecticut Ladies’ Commission of Con- 
gregationalists. A new edition of it, including the books 
recommended from June, 1881, to March, 1892, has just 
appeared. Miss Susan T. Clark, the secretary of the 
Commission, in sending a copy of this new list, says: 


We send you by this mail a copy of our new “ List of Books 
Approved.” As you will see, it includes former lists, from the 





promise to Abraham that in him should all the nations 
of the earth be blessed, is not to be taken as a specific 
promise to every child of God; but the principle sug- 
gested in that promise, that when God gives a rich bless- 


ing to any child of his he would have that child prove a | 


blessing to others, is to be recognized as operative in the 
sphere of every child of God. So, again, when Paul ad- 
vises Timothy to “‘ be no longer a drinker of water,” but 
to “use a little wine for his stomach’s sake,” and his 
“after infirmities,” he is not to be understood as ruling 
out water “asa steady drink,” and substituting wine for 
it; but he is to be understood as suggesting that every 


founding of the Commission, as well as books lately examined. 
For reasons beyond our control, this list is later in appearing, 
by several months, than we expected. As the old edition was 
| exhausted, we have been obliged to disregard applications for 
copies of our list. These were placed on file, and have now 


two-cent stamp for each copy required should be forwarded 
with every application,—which should not, therefore, be made 
by postal ecard, 





| been filled. Will you permit us to apologize, through your 
| columns, for the unavoidable delay? Persons applying for our 
| lists often ask what they should pay for them, or offer to remit | 
| charges. Sometimes small sums of money are enclosed. Some- | 
If your space allows, 
may we ask you fo say for us that the Congregational Club of | 
, Connecticut cheerfully undertakes the expenses of the Commis- 
sion, including that of publishing the “ Lists;” but that one. 


times application is made by postal card. 


Copies of this list can be obtained by application to 


Miss Susan Ty Clark, 799 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut, by any person who will accompany the 
request with a two-cent postage stamp. Another good 
list of selected books is issued annually by the Church 
Library Association, 
Copies of the consolidated list, with subsequent annual 
supplemenits, can be obtained upon application, with 
enclosed postage stamps, to the Secretary of the Church 
Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
“List of Books for the Earliest Reading,” prepared by 
Faith Latimer, can be obtained, on the same terms, by 
application to Ward and Drummond, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York. But when a Sunday-school has one of these 
lists, or afl of them, the responsibility of final selection 
for its own library must rest on those who have that 
school in charge. 


of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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GOD’S WORK GOES ON. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


God’s work goes on in spite of war and famine, 
The dreaded pestilence, or baneful blight. 
In spite of all the selfish greed of mammon 
That toils amid the shadows of the night; 
In spite of evil hearts and hands essaying 
To crush the temple that we build upon, 
The law and order so divine obeying, 
Unmoved by man’s device,—God’s work goes on. 


Not always in a radiance of splendor, 
The brilliant dazzling of the noonday sun, 

But in an atmosphere serene and tender 
His mightiest miracles are daily done ; 

And though short-sighted and dull-witted mortals 
Themselves against his majesty array, 

Nor give him entrance through the heart’s closed portals, 
God’s work goes on, and will not make delay. 


No human power can interrupt its mission : 
As well attempt the planets to remove, 
Or change a single star from the position 
It holds amid the galaxy above ; 
And so when all our plans prove unavailing, 
When busy hands and throbbing hearts are stilled, 
Doubt not, but rest assured that still unfailing 
God’s work goes on,—his plans are all fulfilled. 


New York City. 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY 


THE REV. FREDERIC E. J. LLOYD. 


The warm-hearted, whole souled hospitality of the 
Newfoundlanders makes the labors of the missionary on 
their behalf comparatively light and pleasant, though 
his life cannot be otherwise than hard, and at times dis- 
appointing. The Roman Catholic and Methodist mis- 
sionaries, and, in large part, those of the Church of Eng- 
land also, are natives of the colony; and a finer set of men 
it would be hard to find anywhere. The members of the 
differentchurches live in almost perfect peaceand concord, 
and the priest, parson, or minister is always and every- 
where,a welcome guest. In that part of the Newfound- 
land and Labrador coasts of which I held the spiritual 
oversight, there is frequently a great deal of poverty; 
hence the missionary has as often to minister to his flock 
in temporal as in spiritual things. During one severe 
winter, when a large number of my families were in 
dire need of provisions, owing to a poor fishery, I was 
forced to appeal to the Colonial Government for aid. 
In reply, hundreds of barrels of flour, and some mo- 
lasses, were forwarded to me for distribution among the 
needy, on the condition that they paid for the relief 
afforded them in some form of labor, Thus I was en- 
abled to carry a project I had long had in view to a suc- 
cessfulissue. It was the making of a road to one of my 
churches, across an extensive swamp, which, in wet 
weather, and in the spring and autumn, was almost im- 
passable. The road was made, and, since leaving, I 
have heard with satisfaction that many other roads have 
been built by the people,,unaided by any outside enter- 
prise whatever. There is nothing so civilizing as good, 
spacious roads. 

I found a love of music was universal; and every 
family possessed a Jew’s-harp and an accordion. Moody 


| and Sankey’s hymns were immensely popular, and it is 


no doubt due to them that Methodism has so largely in- 
creased in the colony during the past twenty years. I 
should be surprised to hear of a single Newfoundlander 
who did not know “ Come to the Saviour,” “‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” and “ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By,” 
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At my headquarters I had a small cabinet organ, and it 
was a perpetual wonder and delight to my simple chil- 
dren of.the North. They would come from long dis- 
tances to hear the “minister’s organ,” and crowd so 
closely about me, in their eagerness to see my fingers, as 
almost to suffocate me. Of course, I would always play 
hymn-tunes for them, at least to begin with; but, 
although this pleased them, they would never leave 
until I had played two or three pieces of a lighter nature. 

Speaking of ‘music recalls to my mind a touching in- 
cident which I cannot pass over. It was early in the 
mouth of June, and I had been on a brief fishing expe- 
dition, accompanied by a little boy ten years old. We 
were returning home, heavily laden with the result of 
our sport, and had nearly reached our destination, when 
we were both attracted by the singing of a sparrow who 
sat on the topmost branch of a tree quite near tous. My 
little friend gazed at the feathered songster for a few 
seconds inquiringly, and then, turning to me, asked, 
“Do he sing hymns, sir?” 

Throughout my large mission I had but two Eskimo 
families,—one good and very interesting; the other, by 
reason of demoralizing contact with traders, bad and 
worthless, To this last I shall make no further refer- 
ence; but I can never forget the pleasure of my inter- 
course with old Mr. Marks and his wife and family. 
They came originally from a Moravian mission station 
in the far north of the Labrador peninsula, They 
erected a hut at a lonely though beautiful point in St. 
Margaret’s Bay, at least ten miles from any other human 
habitation, and fifteen from my headquarters. I used to 
visit them as regularly as I could, and they always gave 
me a hearty welcome. The old man and his wife were 
not handsomer than are Eskimos in general, but their 
two daughters and two sons were really good-looking, 
though, of course, short and chubby-faced. Mr. Marks 
was a skilful mender of disabled clocks and watches, 
and as such he was in constant demand all along the 
coast. He would always receive payment in the shape 
of flour and pork or molasses, and occasionally a “ leetle 
tea,” as he would say. Speaking of the tea reminds me 
of an amusing incident in connection with these Eskimos 
that I must not pass over. I was ona rather long mis- 
sionary journey, and had made an early start. At 
9 A. M. I reached a fisherman’s dwelling just fifteen 
miles east of the dwelling of Mr. and Mrs. Marks. 
After prayers and a little refreshment I continued my 
travels in the direction of their abode, where I hoped to 
arrive about an hour after noon, and .get a good rest 
before beginning the last stage of my journey for that 
day, a distance of about seven mfles. However, just as 
I was about to set out, my worthy hostess handed mea 
small package, carefully tied, sayffig, as she did so, 
“This is tea, in case Mrs, Marks won’t have any to give 
you; and you caa’t travel without tea.” 

My guide and I then set out, and in the space of about 
three hours we reached the lonely hut on the skirts of a 
dense and extensive forest. Said prayers, read a chap- 
ter, and had a serious conversation with Mrs. Marks, all 
the other members of the family being absent. These 
exercises over, I asked Mrs. Marks if she would be good 
enough to give me a cup of tea. Her only reply fora 
moment was a look of extreme confusion and distress. 
Supposing that this was due to her not possessing any 
of the valuable leaf, I drew forth my package and pre- 
sented it to her, telling her at the same time what it was. 
But the embarrassment did not subside. She looked 
despairingly around her meagerly furnished hut (it pos- 
sessed but one room), and finally at me, and then stam- 
mered out, “Me got no teapot, sir; no teapot, no 
mistake!’ I felt so sorry for the poor old soul. “Oh, 
never mind the teapot, Mrs. Marks!” I replied, reassur- 
ingly; “‘there’s a basin on the shelf, we’ll brew some 
tea init.” And so we did, and I and my guide con- 
tinued our journey. We did not use all the tea; but I 
certainly left what was over for Mrs. Marks. We met 
the youngest son, a little later, emerging from the forest 
with a gun on one shoulder and a bundle of game hang- 
ing from the other. He locked very picturesque. To 
my infinite sorrow, I have only recently heard that every 
member of this interesting family has passed away ; 
they all succumbed to the fierce ravages of consumption, 

The Newfoundlanders, as a rule, are a very diligent 
and provident people, though early marriages are fre- 
quent. Weddings are generally celebrated in winter, and 
are occasions of great rejoicing. The festivities are 
usually prolonged into a week, and the parents of the 
bride are bound, by the demands of long-established 
custom, to keep open house during that time. There is 
much dancing, and hearty meals are freely indulged in. 
A special hunt is customary before a wedding, in view 








of the demands which are then made on a generally 
scantily supplied larder, Marriage chimes are but 
rarely heard in the north of Newfoundland,—never in 
Labrador, as the churches do not possess bells; but 
happy couples are saluted by a grand fusillade in which 
all the men and many of the elder boys, and sometimes, 
indeed, the women, have a share. The parson’s fee, 
always an important consideration, was never anything 
less than an English sovereign or an American five- 
dollar gold piece; and some odd stories are told of thé 
means sometimes resorted to by the prospective bride- 
groom to obtain one or other of these coins, since they 
all believed that there was virtue in gold. 

The Newfoundlanders are a religious people; I mean 
by this that they are zealot-3 adherents to that special form 
of religion which they possess, and most assiduous in their 
attendance atchurch. No one, except in the height of the 
fishing season, stays at home when he could go to church, 
nor, poor as most of them,are, are they ever unwilling to 
pay for their religion,—often, indeed, tothe extent of much 
self-denial. In my very extensive mission I could visit 
the remotest points seldom oftener than twice a year, 
In one of the most distant settlements, a hundred and 
fifty miles from headquarters, there lived a good old 
man at whose house I put up during my visits thereto, 
who always gave me a sovereign before leaving. Every 
married man paid four dollars, and every single man two 
dollars, per annum to the missionary, which, in a coun- 
try where money is the scarcest of al! commodities, meant 
much more than it sounds;. and they never gave any- 
thing but silver at a collection. 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island. 





THE STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 


Its HopEFuL FEATURES. 


BY ROBERT E, SPEER. 


The principal and primarily sought aim of the student 
volunteer movement has been to get young men and 
young women to form the missionary purpose and apply 
in large numbers to their church boards, Already there 
have applied to the récognized agencies more than three 
times as many of the members of the movement as vete- 
ran missionaries said could be expected. In endeavoring 
to secure this result, however, other very desirable ends 
have been attained. 

In over two hundred colleges where, five years ago, 
comparatively no interest in missions existed, mission- 
ary intelligence and motive have been carried, and mis- 
sionary interest and consecration aroused. Before the 
movement touched these institutions, missions were prac- 
tically ignored in the expressed religious life of their 
students. To-day the missionary department is one of 
the strongest in the work of the college Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Hundreds of the 
best missionary books have been scattered among their 
members, together with good tracts and magazines; and 
frequent opportunities‘are taken of pressing the claims 
of missions upon all. Thus the general acquaintance of 
the average student with missions has been largely in- 
creased, so that many objections to missions based on an 
inherited ignorance, which the Church has been obliged 
to meet, will not be found, at least in such strength, 
among the coming generation of educated men. This 
missionary interest has not been confined to the colleges. 
Many volunteer bands have systematically sent out their 
members to present with peculiar spiritual power and 
conviction the claims of missions to the churches. 
bands have been centers of light and influence. 

One of the most hopeful features of the work of the 
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value, Thanks to the efforts of these volunteérs, the 
experience of many a church has testified to the truth 
of a saying of Jeremiah Evarts, ‘There is no way in 
which we can so powerfully aid the cause of God in our 
own land, as by doubling and quadrupling our sacrifices 
for the benefit of distant pagans,” 

The influence of the movement is seen most clearly, of 
course, in the change in the number of students looking 
forward to the foreign field. Passing by the colleges, 
where it is most marked, the change is seen clearly in 
the seminaries. It has been roughly stated that, in the 
past, one ordained minister out of every seventy-seven 
has gone into the foreign field. The seminaries of the 
Presbyterian Church alone, prior to 1875, had been 
attended by 11,054 students, of whom 616 became foreign 
missionaries,—about one out of eight, or five and a half 
per cent. In the last report of the executive committee 
of the volunteer movement, the assertion was made that 
over eleven per cent of the undergraduates in the theo- 
logical seminaries had volunteered. Even should many 
of these men be turned aside into the home field, a great 
gain has been made; for each of them becomes, what is 
next in importance to a missionary abroad, a missionary 
pastor at home. 

The influence of the volunteer movement has been felt 
in many of our colleges, in stimulating Bible study along 
missionary lines, The missionary spirit carrics with it 
a special desire for the study of the Bible, and a special 
willingness to live in obedience to it. A student in one 
of our seminaries expressed it thus: “ These missionaries 
have a peculiar way of reading their Bibles. They ap- 
propriate them, the commands as well as the blessings.” 
It can at least be truthfully said that a knowledge of the 
Scriptures and missionary zeal go handinhand, It was 
to be expected, therefore, as the volunteer movement 
simply aimed to test college men’s lives and views of 
responsibility on the touchstone of the Scriptures, that 
their attention would be specially called to the condition 
and destiny of the heathen world. And the movement 
has been sincerely faithful in asserting old views on these 
things where such views might be expected to meet with 
least favor. 

In a circular sent out three years ago by one of the 
larger volunteer bands, addressed to the other members 
of the movement, occurs this paragraph: “ Just one year 
ago the interest was aroused among us by a free discus- 
sion of the condition and fate of the heathen and the 
responsibility of the followers of Christ in relation to 
them. We read, many of us for the first time thought- 
fully, ‘O son of.man, I have set thee a watchman unto 
the house of Israel: therefore thou shalt hear the word 
at my mouth, and warn them from me. When I say 
unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely dit, 
if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand,’ And God in Christ loved 
not only Israél, but the whole world, where he sends us 
to preach the gospel to all creatures who have no way of 
salvation except through that name, on whom they must 
call to be saved. And ‘ how then shall they callon Him 
in whom they have not believed? And how shall they 
believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher?’ They had the 
image of God written in their hearts, and are ‘ without 
excuse,’ ‘without hope,’ ‘ without Christ,’ and ‘ without 
God in the world.” When we learned these things, ‘ we 
remembered God and were troubled ;’ and the declara- 
tion we made of our willingness and desire to do God's 
will was his call to us to enter his work.” 

The last sentence of this quotation indicates another 
feature of the work of the movement which has carried 


movement has been its success in leading colleges and | great blessing into the colleges,—its view of the mis- 


theological seminaries to adopt the plan of supporting | sionary ca!l, 


their own missionaries under their respective boards, 
At least forty colleges and thirty-two seminaries have 
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Men had been taught that, though only 
the Rio Grande rolled between, it took one kind or de- 
gree of call to lead a man into Christian service in 


adopted the plan in whole or in part, and in the majority | Texas, and another kind or degree for Mexico. The 


of cases are carrying it with success, Over forty thousand 


dollars must have been contributed by institutions within | 


the last three years, over and above what they were pre- 
viously giving. The full significance of this change can 
be appreciated only by those who remember with what 
difficulty, even in the best of colleges, seventy-five or a 
hundred dollars annually for missions was raised five 
years ago. It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the lesson in giving to missions which Christian men 
in our colleges are learning in this way. 

In many churches of different denominations, more- 
over, volunteers have introduced this plan with gratify- 
ing results. Apart altogether from the large gain to the 
treasuries of the missionary societies arising thus, the 
reflex influence and blessing has been of inestimable 





volunteer movement insisted that where this was honest 
it confused things; that the first question for a man to 
answer was, Shall I give my whole life, with all its time 
and powers and capabilities, to the Lord, for his service, 
and for his alone? and that the indication of place or 
sphere could only be revealed to a man after he had 
answered that question affirmatively; that, when it had 
been so answefed, there was no longer any distinction 
for that man between Texas and Mexico (the field was 
the world); and that, as to the place of his service, he 
was to take toward the commands of God the same atti- 
tude he took toward his promises and blessings,—the 
attitude of appropriation, if possible. 

The presumption was that the fullest promises of God 
applied to him. In like manner the widest and largest 





command of God applied to him, and he was to count it 
his joy and privilege to assume a personal share in the 
work of evangelizing the unevangelized nations. As 
Keith Falconer, whose life in many ways typified this 
volunteer spirit, said in his last public words to the men 
at Cambridge, ‘‘ While vast continents are shrouded in 
almost utter darkness, and hundreds of millions suffer 
the horrors of heathenism and Islam, the burden of 
proof lies upon ‘you to show that the circumstances in 
which God has placed you were meant by him to keep 
you out of the foreign mission field.” All this may be 
simple enough, and a matter of course to many; but 
only those who have tried to present the missionary 
appeal widely in our colleges and seminaries know the 
infinite variety of sophistries by which men hide them- 


of the richest spiritual qualification. It has ventured to 
raise the question whether, if a man is not spiritually fit 
to be a Christian in China, he is fit to be a Christian 
here at home. : 

The last hopeful feature of the work of the movement 
is the prominence it has given, in the thoughts of young 
people all over our land, to the work of the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation. This is its watch- 
cry, not the conversion of the world in this generation, 
iot the world for Christ in this generation. It is not en- 
deavoring to lead our students to attempt to fulfil the Old 
Testament prophecies. It isstriving simply to have them 
obey the last command of Christ, with the earnest and 
longing hope that “when this gospel of the kingdom 





selves under the reply, “I don’t feel called.” 

It is a hopeful sign that in both of these matters—the 
privilege of personal service among the unevangelized 
and the condition of the heathen world—the* Student 
Volunteer Movement has spoken with earnestness and 
fidelity, insisting, in the one case, on a general presump- 
tive call, subject to his Spirit, and, in the other case, on 
a universal, utter need, subject to his sovereign grace. 

Now, as already suggested, it was not possible for this 
volunteer movement to emphasize these things through- 
out our colleges without attaining other ends as well as 
those more directly sought. Many men who had not 
decided to go to the foreign field have, nevertheless, by 
the more or less direct influence of this movement, been 
turned into other lines of Christian activity. Of course, 
many who had made the declaration which constituted 
the only pledge or tie of the movement, and who were 
subsequently providentially prevented from leaving our 
country, would enter upon some form of Christian ser- 
vice here. Scarcely one form of Christian effort em- 
ploying the agency of young men or young women can 
be named which has not felt the impetus of the move- 
ment in this way. Moreover, this is a gain. Many of 
these students would have entered so-called “secular” 
professions, had it not been for their contact with the 
missionary spirit. Doubtless many of the four hundred 
reported lost during the first year of the movement’s his- 
tory could be found to bear witness to the truth of this. 
But this is not the thing to which allusion is now spe- 
cially made. The movement is influencing many students 
who do not identify themselves with it. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, to them, the test of consecration which it fur- 
nishes, and the ideal of Christian service which it pre- 
sents, are exercising their influence. And this has been 
but a part of the spiritual force which the movement has 
been wherever it has truly manifested itself. 

In Northfield, in the summer student conferences, 
great as the influence of Bible-classes and public ad- 
dresses may have been, hundreds of students can testify 
that they received thcir deepest spiritual impulse in the 
twilight meetings on the brow of the little hill which 
overlooks the green ve}ley and the winding waters of the 
Connecticut, and from which have been lifted up scores 
of eyes, that they might rest also on the fields whitened 
to the harvest, and the sheep scattered abroad without a 
shepherd. It has been so in the colleges separately. 
The glance that had swept most widely over the world 
has reached highest up to God. Although the volun- 
teers are a small proportion of the Christian students in 
our colleges, at least one-fifth of the officers of the Chris- 
tian organizations of these colleges are volunteers. This 
may be explained on the ground that the best Christian 
students are most likely to respond to the missionary 
appeal; but it is true, also, that the response to the mis- 
sionary appeal is apt to make them the best Christian 
students. Dr. Stalker quoted, when he was here last 
spring, a remark which had been made to him years 
before: “How many Christians are there, but how few 
of them are centers of spiritual power!” In scores of 
our colleges this rally to the last command of Jesus 
Christ, which the Siudent Volunteer Movement has 
sounded, has made men centers of spiritual power. 
They have had fulfilled a promise made to the half-way 
Christian: “Behold I stand at the door and knock. If 
any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 


| unto all nations, the end shall come.” 


shall have been preached in all the world for a witness 
And it rests on 
the Scripture’s closing prayer, ‘Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus,” 

New York City. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE'S LITERARY 
MISSION BAND. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES I. JUNKIN, 


A combination of old ideas sometimes results in a 
novelty. Our “ Miner Missionary Society ” is, I believe, 
a novelty of this sort among the varied methods of mod- 
ern church work, and one of real value. It has been in 
existence somewhat over two years, and has produced 
results so far surpassing our brightest anticipations that 
I feel justified, and even in duty bound, to describe and 
commend it to fellow-workers among the little folks and 
the junior young people. 

It is difficult to select for description the special fea- 
tures that distinguish the society from others of a similar 
character, but I will try to touch on some of the practical 
details, which those interested in the subject would most 
care to know. 

The organization is at once a mission band and a lit- 
erary society, Any member of the Sunday-school, of 
ten years of age, may become a*member of the society 
upon being duly elected, and, by a very simple little 
ritual, initiated. All members under twelve years of age 
are known as passive members, and agree to be present 
at each meeting, to pay the regular dues, and to give a 
“sentiment” at roll-call. The active members are re- 
quired, in addition, to take any part assigned them on 
the literary program, and to serve as officers when elected. 
We have at present about fifty members, from ten to six- 
teen years of age; most of them in the primary and 
grammar grades of the public schools, a few in the high 
school, one in a private school, and several at work. 

The meetings are held on the first and third Fridays 
of each month, in one of the smaller rooms in the church 
building. It is part of the duty of the sergeants-at-arms 
to prepare the room for the meeting. At’one end is 
placed a low platform with a small reading-desk upon 
it; and at the other end, extending nearly across the 
room; a long table, covered with a pretty blue cloth 
reaching to the floor in the front and at the ends,—the 
cover itself being daintily decorated with the society 
monogram in silver and white. The chairs are then 
arranged along the sides of the room, the center of the 
room being thus left vacant. When the meeting is called 
to order, the president is in his place behind the table, 
with the secretary and vice-president on his right and 
left, while the sergeants-at-arms, each armed with a baton 
decorated with the society color, take their places, one 
by the rostrum, and one at each side of the officers’ desk. 

The meetings are conducted with strict regard to par- 
liamentary law, and considerable progress has been made 
by the members in knowledge of the principal rules of 
order. There is no repressing of youthful spirits, and 
the meetings are thoroughly enjoyable to all concerned; 
and yet, even when no adults are present, disorder is 
unknown. 

Public meetings are held twice in each year, when a 
larger room is used, outsiders admitted on cards of in- 
vitation, and some special care taken to secure an inter- 
esting program. The other meetings are for members 





in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” “ He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

As might be expected, the volunteer movement has 
endeavored to depreciate the impediments to missionary 
service, which have been so long magnified. 
sought, in view cf the tremendous work to be done, to 
induce such a blindness to obstacles as marked the early 
Church, and, while not withdrawing emphasis from the 
fullest mental and manual preparation for foreign mis- 
sicnary.work, hasstriven to assert specially the importance 
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only, visitors being admitted only on a written permit 
| from the executive committee. The private meetings 
are for the benefit of the members, while the public 
| meetings are held mainly for the pleasure of others, and 
| to show to friends and kindred the progress made. 


erary societies, and is as follows: Devotional exercises, 
minutes, reception of new members, program closing 
| with roll-call, reports, nominations for membership, elec- 
tions to membership, election of officers, old business, 
| new business, announcements. 


The order of business is like that in use in most lit- | 
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The first program in each month is of a general Jit- 
erary character; the second has to do specially with 
religious and missionary topics. At the close of every 
program the roll is called, and each member rises and 
gives a “ sentiment,”—that is, a verse, a proverb, or the 
like. 

The programs are prepared by myself, the pastor of 
the church, an active member of the society in good 
standing. When the outline is prepared, the program 
is placed in the hands of the executive committee, which 
proceeds to appoint a member to fill each part. This 
committee keeps a record of all appointments, so that 
all members shall have an equal share in the work ; and 
here also the pastor usually lends his aid, by attending 
the meetings of the committee and giving counsel. 
These appointments by the committee are absolute, and 
the members are bound to fill them under penalty of a 
fine. Originally the fine was in the sum of ten cents; 
but it was found that a member inclined to shirk would 
sometimes prefer to pay the fine rather than do his duty, 
and the society thereupon promptly and unanimously 
raised the fine to the prohibitory figure of fifty cents. 

A few words here as to fines. After each meeting, the 
secretary reports on a prepared blank form to the ex- 
ecutive committee all fines incurred at the meeting, and 
the committee, after hearing the excuses of delinquents, 
remits the fine in all proper cases, and reports at the 
next meeting, when all unexcused fines are charged up 
on the treasurer’s book. These fines are imposed, not 
for the sake of increasing the revenue, but to serve as 
reminders, or as punishments, Thé fine for absence, for 
example, keeps before the members the fact that they are 
expected at every meeting, and will be held to account 
for absence, In like manner, the heavy fine for non+ 
performance reminds them that a failure to take part 
on the program is a serious offense in the eyes of the 
society. This latter fine has been imposed but twice 
since it was placed on the books, over a year ago. 

Let me insert here three programs, with the names of 
the participants omitted, as illustrations of the kind of 
work done. The first is an ordinary literary program, 
the second an ordinary missionary program, and the 
third, that of the last public meeting, touching on a 
variety of subjects, from grave to gay. 


LITERARY PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY 20, 1891. 


Essay “St. Valentine’s Day.” 
“He Couldn’t.” 


“Why Celebrate Washington’s Birthday?” 
Debate: Resolved, That iron is more useful than wood. 
. Sentiments. 


i 


MISSIONARY PROGRAM FOR MARCH 6, 1891. 


“ Alaska.” 
fj: PION sn ound vovshocas ciessc shied seiches cee’ What Time fs It?” 
. Organ Solo. 

“The People of Alaska.” 
“ Guilty, or Not Guilty.” 
J “ The Religious Beliefs and Customs of Alaska.” 
. Debate: Resolved, That the Bible should be read in the pub- 
lie schools. 
. Sentiments. 


PUBLIC MEETING, DECEMBER 4, 1891. 
Part First. 
“ The Chapel in the Mountain.” 
“The Bible and Human Liberty.” 
“ The Little Lights.” 
“The Bible and Human Happiness.” 
5. Debate: Resolved, That a dog is of more use than a gun ina 
waste howling wilderness. 


INTERMISSION. 


Part Second. 


. Report of the Judges of Debate. 

. Piano Duet Airs from “ Martha.” 
. Es “Sunshine.” 
. Scripture Exercise...............0000.sss00 “ Light and Darkness.” 


* Practical Jokes.” 
5. Sentiments. 


One other feature calls for brief notice. At the close 
of each program, the pastor, or, in his absence, some 
other adult, takes up the work done by each participant, 
and subjects it to a short criticism, commending liberally 
where praise is due, and yet pointing out faults and sug- 
gesting possible improvements. The task of the critic 
is not an easy one before thirty or forty quick-witted 
children, themselves the keenest of critics; but his report 
can be made in such a way that the members will like to 
have it, and get good from it, even though they be a little 
in fear of it, 

_ As to the money raised by the society, we do not lay 
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any special stress upon that part of the work, and never 
have shows or exhibitions of any kind for the purpose | 
of raising money. The members give to the Lord’s work 
through the Sunday-school and church, and the society 
is not regarded as a money-making institution. From 
time to time, appropriations are made to home and 
foreign missions, and to our own church, 

I will not attempt to enlarge on the advantages of such 
a society for the children, farther than to say that it has 
been an unqualified success. To the pastor, or superin- 
tendent, or whoever may be the “power behind the 
throne,” itis no small thing to be thrown regularly into 
close contact in the friendliest fashion with such a band 
of children. These boys and girls in our society are all 
good friends of mine, and I can always count on their 
help in any good work. To the members themselves, it 
has been, and is, a source of great pleasure and real 
profit. Their interest does not seem to flag in the least, 
and they are learning valuable little lessons that will 
help them to think and speak and act well their parts 
in the church and in the world.* 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





HEROIC WORKERS. 
BY BELLE PAXSON DRURY. 


It is always appropriate to ask ourselves the practical 
question, In what way may the cause of home missions 
be still farther advanced? We have given liberally, it 
may be, of our time; have made contributions of our 
money; we have spoken, and we have prayed. Is there 
anything more? For “behold thy servants are ready to 
do whatsoever my Lord the King shall appoint.” 

It has seemed to me that there is one direction in 
which improvement upon past record may be made, 
even by those who have done much as “‘makers of mis- 
sionaries,” in the sense of supporting them» upon the 
field by financial aid. Why not give more personal 
sympathy and admiration, an increase of appreciation 
of the heroic element so largely present in the life of the 
humblest missionary? And thus, by showing honor 
where honor is justly due, the cause of missions might 
be advanced; for.in proportion as the workers are hon- 
ored, the cause is more highly esteemed and more suc- 
cessfully promoted. . 

It is extremely difficult fully to appreciate the hard- 
ships of a home missionary’s life, or, by means of the 
imagination, to put one’s self in his place. To give up 
possible wealth, position, business success, society, books, 
all that a cultivated person feels to be so indispensable 
to agreeable living, in order to lead the rude life of a 
settler; to see wife and children, it may be, deprived of 
many of life’s comforts, and all of fts luxuries; to live 
only to labor, and to die at last in obscurity,—this is the 
life of many a devoted home missionary. This, too, is 
the kind of life which has never been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, not merely by the world at large, but even by 
those whose behests the missionary obeys, and whose 
will he serves. 

Is the service to humanity any the less great because 
often the patient, uncomplaining miss onary is simply 
engaged in laying foundations upon which others build? 
because sometimes his is only a lonely voice in the wil- 
derness, crying, “‘Make straight the paths for the com- 
ing of the Prince of Peace”? A pioneer on Western hills, 
prairics, and ranches, in mining-towns, as well as in city 
haunts of crime, he goes forth upon no vain crusade, but 
to attack such genuine enemies as Mormonism, Sabbath- 
breaking, the rum power, and, indeed, Vice in all her re- 
pellent forms, He does this, not to the sound of music, 
or the tread ofan army of assistants, but often single- 
handed and alone, and armed only with the might of a 
righteous cause. He sees the importance of his work in 
such light that, no matter how great his personal trials 
and privations, he dare not Jay it down. Patriotism and 
piety both forbid; for in the rapid development of the 
West lies danger to both church and state. This devel- 
opment, without a precedent, and destined to remain 
without a parallel,—as there are no more new worlds,— 
must be a Christianized development. 

The missionary on the field realizes this more Pully than 


world; and the missionary believes that his motto, ‘Our 
Land for Christ,” means, in the end, the world for Christ. 
Can he, therefore, however great his privations, put his 
hand to the plow and look back? 

In entering upon his work he knows full well that he 
may never indulge the justifiable ambition which ani- 
mates the heart of the pastor as he passes from pulpit to 
pulpit, until he stands at the head of the ministry, dwell- 
ing in a palace and preaching in a temple, while all men 
honor and reverence him. No; to the end of his days 
he can be nothing but a plain home missionary, He may 
have scholarly instincts and abilities, but he must crucify 
them in devotion to the spiritual interests of rude, un- 
cultivated people. He, whose salary is often less than 
that of a common day laborer, must not think of buying 
books, still less of leisure for either writing or reading 
them. As his children grow up around him he feels 
how impossible it will be for him to give them a thor- 
ough education. Yet, in spite of all these restrictions, 
the brave worker on lowly fields is comforted by reflect- 
ing upon the probable outcome of his labors. He feels 
assured that a dense population will one day people the 
Western prairies ; that the descendants of these untaught 
people whom he is trying to educate and uplift will be 
the heroes and the sages of the time to come. He feels 
himself a kind of John the Baptist in*the wilderness, 
feeding upon locusts and wild honey, but preparing the 
way, in some rude pioneer fashion, for the coming of the 
footsteps of the Prince of Light. 

Do we not owe to such men something of the honor 
due to saints and heroes? And will not the great work 
of missions be accomplished all the more speedily if we 
rightly appreciate the self-denial and consecration of our 
missionaries on the field ? 


Orleans, Til. 


LEARNING BY TEACHING. 
BY E. P. A. 


Lord Bacon says that “an index is chiefly useful to 
the maker thereof ;’’ and his meaning shows us, as in a 
vivid picture, the hours and days spent by the index- 


gathered, he can never lose. And Sir Henry Taylor 
adds the commentary that ‘the person who answers a 
question is not seldom the person who is chiefly the wiser 
for the answer.” 

But never mind Lord Bacon, and never mind Sir 
Henry Taylor. Is not this a truth to be used for the 
benefit of our young people? 

You put Jenny in Mr. Nelson’s Bible-class when she 
was very young. Mr. Nelson is a fine teacher; Jenny 
was a fair scholar. And yet, when she was sixteen years 
old, and was set to teach five small boys,—her first class, 
—she realized that her knowledge 6f the Bible was 
strangely vague and uncertain. Those five small boys 
were five spurs, pressing Jenny day by day, and in six 
months she had a clearer view of the sequence of Bible 
history than she had gained in four years of study in 
class. Those five boys will learn all Jenny can teach, 
but not all she has learned in the effort to teach,—until 
they take her place, and try to teach themselves. 

Now let us utilize this fact before Jenny gets to be six- 
teen. Letus set No. 1 in the family to teach No. 2 what 
we want No.1 to learn. Make John help Sue to get her 
lesson, with a bright little reward ahead of him for doing 
it; set the lads and lassies to looking up facts for mother 
and father to use in teaching and writing. In short, be 
ever raising questions, not so much for the sake of the 
answer as of the answerer. 

Lexington, Va. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TOTHER AND WHICH. 
BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


Tother and Which were two little kittens, but which 
was Tother and which was Which no one knew but Molly 





others can, and he feels that America, the youngest and the | 
richest country in the world, is under an especial! necessity | 
to labor in the cause of missions. As God once called | 
Palestine, the least country on the face of the globe, to 
take the lead in the Christianization of the world, he | 
now places our country, the largest among nations, in 

the front rank, to lead forward the evangelization of the 





1 Note —Mr. Junkin will be glad to send copies of the constitution 
and by-laws of this society to any who will send him not less than 
five cents for postage.—THE EpiTor. 





Johnson. Tother and Which and Molly were all three | 


as black as could be. Tother and Which were blacker 
than Molly, but that was not her fault, for she was just 


_ as black as she could be. But then little girls cannot be 


as black as kittens can be. 

Tother and Which and Molly were a good deal alike 
besides being black. They were all three round and fat 
and jolly, and full of play. They would run races by the 
hour, and then would all cuddle down in some warm 


maker laboriously gathering the information which, so | 








jumble. As I said, Molly alone knew Tother from 
Which; but if you met her with one kitten tucked under 
her arm, and the other tagging along at her feet, and 
asked het which kitten she was carrying, her eyes would 
grow round with surprise at a question which showed 
such lack of appreciation, and she always answered 
gravely, with a closer squeeze at the kitten under her 
arm, “ Tother, course.” 

Everybody used to laugh at the virtues Molly dis- 
covered in Tother above those belonging to Which. 
Tother’s eyes were prettier, she lapped her saucer of milk 
more néatly, and she had a gentler purr—not that Which 
was not a nice kitten, “’Cept Tother, she’s the nicest 
kitten there is!” was Molly’s opinion. 

One day Molly woke up from one of her cosey naps to 
hear voices from the window near her; and as she stroked 
Tother, she heard, above the lazy, contented purr of the 
kitten, the voice of Dr. Ryder, a returned missionary who 
was staying at the home of her mistress, and even little 
Molly’s heart was stirred as he told of the sorrows of the 
little children in the land he came from. When Molly 
understood the children he was talking about were like 
her, little children with black skins, two tears were 
blinked out of her eyes, and wiped away with Tother for 
a handkerchief. 

Then Molly heard a great deal about helping them by 
“self-denial.” What was self-denial, Molly wondered? 
She knew she did not have any, but she wished she had, 
for the loving, little heart wanted to help. How could 
she ever get some? She only had two pennies which 
young Master Tom had given her the day before to buy 
candy. Molly knew just what kind she meant to buy, 
just as soon as she should be allowed to go to the store, 
one stick of mint and one of wintergreen. How Mollie’s 
shining teeth did love to bite intoa stick of candy! But 
she would do without the candy, she really would, even 
the mint-stick, to buy some self-denial to send to the 
poor little children—if two pennies would buy it! 

Just then Miss Lucy came around the house, and to 
her Molly put the puzzling question, “ What's self- 
denial?” ; 

“Oh!” was all she said when told that self-denial 
meant giving up for the sake of some one else what you 
wanted yourself. 

Molly’s woolly head did more thinking in the next 
half-hour than it had ever done before, and the precious 
pennies were looked at over and over again, At the end 
of the long thinking spell, Molly squeezed Tother so 
hard she mewed as the little girl whispered, “ I’ll do it, 
Tother! Think of the poor little childrens.” 

Molly had understood that the next day, at church, 
Dr. Ryder would preach and a collection would be taken 
up for his missionary work in Africa. She had often 
been at the colored church with “ Mammy,” so she knew 
all about collections. 

There was a smile passed over the big church when, 
after the sermon had commenced, a funny little figure, 
wearing a red hood and wrapped up in Mammy’s big 
shawl, one end of which trailed behind, walked the 
entire length of the church, and sat down alone in a side 
pew at the very front. But Molly’s solemn eyes saw 
nothing funny init. A great deal that was said she did 
not understand; but when the preacher spoke of self- 
denial, Molly nodded brightly. She knew, and she had 
some; she was going to put it into the collection basket. 

3ut when the basket was passed, at the close of the ser- 
mon, it was not carried to Molly’s pew. For a moment 
she sat still as she saw it set down in front of the pulpit. 
Sliding down from the pew, the little girl in her trailing 
shawl trudged up to the basket, and, reaching up, dropped 


into it, one at a time, two pennies. Then, unwrapping a 
corner of her shawl, reached up again, and put into ita 
little black kitten, and, gravely walking back, climbed up 


to her seat. 

Every one smiled—who could help it? The kitten 
stretched up its head, gave one little mew, and then 
curled down in the basket. In the midst of the smiles, 
Dr. Ryder rose, and, though he smiled too, there were 
tears in his eyes. 

Now a most unheard-of thing happened. He stepped 
to the edge of the platform, and said, “ Which kitten is 
it, Molly?” and when Molly answered, “ Tother,” such 
a speech as he made about what self-denial might mean, 
and what it had meant to one little girl! Molly did not 
understand what he was talking about, but she saw the 
baskets taken up and carried around again. After 
church, more than one hand was laid on her head, and 
Master Tom said she had preached the best missionary 
sermon he had ever heard. 

But Molly did not know what he meant, 








spot and all three go to sleep in a funny little black 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON XIIL, SUNDAY, MARCH 27, 1892. 
Tire: THE BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Isa. 40: 1-10. Memory verses: 3, 4.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 Comfort ye, comfort ye my 1 Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. 2 people, saith your God, Speak 

2 Speak ye comfortably to Je- ye' comfortably to Jerusalem, 
ru’sa-lem, and cry unto her, that | and cry unto her, that her 
her warfare is accomplished, that| * warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned: forshe| her *iniquity is pardoned ; that 
hath received ofthe Lorp’shand| shehath received of the Lorp’s 
double for all her sins. | hand double for all her sins. 

3 4 The voice of him that crieth The voice of one ‘that crieth, 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the Prepare ye in the wilderness 
way of the Lop, make straight in | the way of the Lorp, make 
the desert a highway forourGod.| ‘straight in the desert a high 

4 Every valley shall be exalted, way for our God, Every valley 
and every mountain and hill shal! shall be exalted, and every 
be made low: and the crooked| mountain and hill shall be 
shall be made straight, and the| made low: and *the crooked 
rough places plain : shall be made straight, and the 

5 And the glory of the Lorp | rough places 7 plain : and the 
shall be revealed, and all flesh| glory of the Lorp shall be re- 
shall see it together: for the movth | vealed, and ail flesh shall see 

it together: for the mouth of 


of the Lorp hath spoken #. 

6 The voice said, Cry. And he the Lorp hath spoken it. The 
said, What shall I cry? All flesh voice of one saying, Cry. And 
ig grass, and all the goodliness sone said,Whatshallicry? All 
thereof & as the flower of the} flesh is grass, and all the good- 
field : liness thereof is as the flower 

7 The grass withereth,the flower of the field: the grass wither- 
fadecth ; because the spirit of the eth, the flower fadeth ; because 
Lorp bloweth upon it: surelythe| the breath of the Lorp bloweth 

upon it: surely the people is 


people is grass. 

8 The grass witbereth, the flower grass. The grass withereth, 
fadeth : but the word of our God the flower fadeth : but the word 
shall stand for ever. | of our God shall stand forever. 

9 § O Zi’on, that bringest good *O thou that tellest good tid- 
tidings, get thee up into the high ings to Zion, get thee up into 
mountain ; O Je-ru’sa-lem, that the high mountain; O thou 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy that tellest good tidings to Je- 
voice with strength ; lift i up, be | rusalem, lift up thy voice with 
not afraid ; say unto the cities of strength; lift it up, be not 
Ji’dah, Behold your God ! | afraid; say unto the cities of 

10 Behold, the Lord Gop will Judah, Behold, your God! Be- 
come with strong hand, and his hold the Lord Gop will come 
arm shall rule for him: behold, as a mighty one, and his arm 
his reward és with him, and his shall rule for him : behold, his 

reward is with him, and his 


work before him. 
recompence before him. 

i Heb. to the hrart of, 2Or, time of service * Or, punishment is accepted 
Bee Lev. xxvi. 4s. 4Or, hat crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye thé way &c. 
$Or, level %Or, the uneven shall be made level 'Or,aplain * Tbe Sept. 
and Vulgate have, / said. * Or, 0 Zion, that bringest good tidings “ur, 
O Jerusaiem, that bringest good tidings. 

The American Revisers would omit marg.*; would substitute “ the 
Lord Jehovah" for “ the Lord Gop" in verse 10; and “ Jehovah” for 
“the Lory” throughout. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Lesson Topic: Good Tidings of Great Joy. 
{ 1. Comfort through Pardon, vs. 1, 2. 
| 2. Glory through Toil, vs. 3-5. 


) 3. Stability amid Fra‘lty, vs. 6-8. 
4. God for Man, vs. 9, 10. 


GoLpEN Text: The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shali see it together.—Isa. 40 : 5. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datrty Home Reaprncs: 


M.—Isa. 40: 1-10, The blessings of the gospel. 
T.—Isa. 12: 1-6. The blessings of the gospel. 
W.—Isa. 26: 1-11. The blessings of the gospel. 
T.—Isa, 35: 1-10. The blessings of the gospel. 
F.—Isa. 42: 1-16. The blessings of the gospel. 
$.—Luke 1 : 46-55. The blessings of the gospel. 
$.—Luke 1 : 67-79. The blessings of the gospel. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, COMFORT THROUGH PARDON. 

1. Comfort Assured : 

Comfort ye my people, saith your God (1). 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me (Psa. 23 : 4). 
Walking .. . in the comfort of the Holy Ghost (Acts 9 
Comfort one another with these words (1 Thess. 4 : 18). 
Which loved us and gave us eternal comfort (2 Thess. 2: 
Nt. Pardon Granted ; 

Her iniquity is pardoned (2). 
Thou art a God ready to pardon (Neh. 9 : 17). 
Our God . .. will abundantly pardon (Isa. 55 : 
1 will pardon all their iniquities (Jer. 33 : 8). 
Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity (Micah 7 : 18), 
Ul. Grace Abounding: 

She hath received . . . double for ail her sins (2). 


The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before (Job 42 : 10). 

In their land they shal! possess double (Isa. 61 : 7) 

I declare that I will coniler double unto thee ‘Zech. 9: 12). 

Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly (Rom. 
5 : 20). 


31). 
16). 


7). 


Il. 


1. Preparing the Way : 

Prepare ye in the wilderness the wry of the Lord (¥. 
He goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed (Psa. 126 
He shall prepare the way before me (Mal. 3 : 1) 

Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3: 2). 
How shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom. 10 : 14.) 
Hl. Behold'ng the Glory: 

The glory of the Lord shail be revealed (5). 

Behold, the gl ory of the Lord appeared in the cloud (Exod. 16 
The glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle (Exod. 40 : 34). 


GLORY THROUGH TOIL. 


6). 


10). 











The glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord (1 Kings 8 : 11). 
The glory of the Lord shone round about them (Luke 2 : 9). 

Ill. STABILITY AMID FRAILTY. 
1. Frailly: 


All flesh is grass, and . . . as the flower of the field (6). 


They are like grass which groweth up (Psa. 90 : 5). 

lam withered like grass (Psa. 102 ; 11). 

As the flower of the grass he shall pass away (Jas. 1 : 18). 
All flesh is as grass (i Pet. 1 : 24), 


i. Stability : 
The word of our God shall stand for ever (8). 


There failed not anght . . . which the Lord had spoken (Josh. 21 : 45). 
There hath not failed one word of all hisgood promise (1 Kings 8 : 56). 
For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven (Psa, 119 : 89). 

The word of the Lord abideth for ever (1 Pet. 1 : 25). 


Iv. 


1. A Truth to be Prociaimed ; 

Say unto the cities of Judah, Behuld, your God ! (9.) 
Look unto me, and be ye saved: .. . for I am God (Isa. 45 : 22), 
Him... that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! (Isa. 52 : 8.) 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
Preach the word (2 Tim. 4 : 2), 

ll. A Help to be Enjoyed; 

His reward is with him, and his recompence before him (10). 
The Lord is with us: fear them not (Num. 14 : 9). 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want (Psa. 28 : 1). 
The Lord is on my side; I will not fear (Psa, 118 ; 6), 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 


GOD FOR MAN, 


Verse 1.—‘' Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.’’ (1) The people's 
need ; (2) The Lord’s supply.—(1) A people of the Lord’s; (2) An 
order to the prophet ; (3) A benediction from the Lord. 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Her iniquity is pardoned.”’ (1) Sinfulness; (2) Pardon; 
(3) Comfort.—(1) Tye sinning people ; (2) The pardoning God. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the. Lord.”’ 
(1) The desolate wilderness; (2) The desired way ; (3) The needed 
toil; (4) The appointed laborers. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ Every mountain and bill shall be made low.’’ (1) Ob- 
stacles existings (2) Obstacles removed.—(1) Natural hindrances; 
(2) Religious helps. 

Verse 5.—‘* The glory of the Lord shall be revealed.’’ The Lord’s 
glory: (|) Its present eclipse ; (2) Its assured disclosure. 

Verse 6.—‘ All flesh is grass.’ Grass (1) As an element of man’s 
corporeal existence; (2) As a symbol of man’s corporeal frailty. 

Verse 7.—‘* The grass withereth, the flower fadeth.”’ (1) A fact in 
natural verdure; (2) A consequence of divine decision ; (3) A lesson 
for human observers. 

Verse 8.—‘*t The word of our God shall stand for ever.”’ 
(1) Divine; (2) Substantial ; (3) Eternal. 

Verse 9.—‘* Lift up thy voice with strength: lift it up, be not 
afraid.”” How to speak for God: (1) With uplified voice; (2) With 
decisive strength ; (3) With unfaltering courage. 

Verse 10.—* Behold, his reward is with him.” 
faithful ; (2) Condemnation for the sinful. 


Revelation 


(1) Crowns for the 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Foretold (Isa, 9 : 6,7 ; 41°; 37; 42: 1-4; 52: 
Described by angels (Luke 2 : 10-14), 
Revealing God's glory (2 Cor. 4 : 4, 6). 
Abounding in good (Rom, 15 : 29). 

Saving men (Rom, 1:16 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18), 
Disclosing immortality (2 Tim. 1 : 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

PRECEDING PropHectes.—The lesson immediately follows 
the historical section of the Book of Isaiah (chaps. 36-39). 
Chapter 39, which tells of the prediction to Hezekiah that 
his desceidants should be carried away to Babylon, forms a 
fitting preface to the last division of the book, which pre- 
dicts the return from Babylonian exile. 
be overlooked in considering the question whether Isaiah 
wrote chapters 40-66. At all events, the prophet at the very 
beginning breaks out into joyous prediction of deliverance, 


which is soon declared to be from the power of Babylon. 


(chap. 43), and that by means of Cyrus (chap. 44). 
Trmr.—<According to the usual chronology, in B. C. 712. 
But if B. C. 701 is the eorrect date of the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, the prophecy can scarcely be placed earlier than 
that year. Those who think this part of the book was written 
during the exile fix the date about B. C. 554, or shortly after. 
OvuTLinE.—The message of comfort, since deliverance is at 
hand (vs. 1, 2); the voice of the herald proclaiming the 
coming of the Lord, and commanding preparation for his 
approach (vs. 3-5); the voice of another herald, proclaiming 
the frailty of man and the permanence of God’s word (vs. 
6-8). A third message follows, one of glad tidings; for the 
Lord comes, in his might, to bless his people (vs. 9, 10) 
Parts of the lesson are frequently cited in the New Testa- 
ment, as referring to gospel facts and the gospel message. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LLD.. 


Much has been said of late of a deutero-Isaiah as the sup- 
posed author of the last twenty-seven chapters of this book, 
who is imagined to have uttered these prophecies near the 
close of the Babylonish exile. No such person is known to 
history. There is no intimation, in any quarter, that any 
prophet lived at the time referred to, to whom these chapters 
might by possibility be ascribed, or that they ever were, in 
fact, in ancient times, attributed to any other than to Isaiah the 
son of Amoz. They are found in a book which is in its title 
(Isa. 1, 1) declared to be the production of Isaiah. This 
book was in existence when Chronicles was written, and is 
referred to by the title which it now bears (2 Chron. 32 : 32). 
It is alluded to in Ecclesiasticus 48 : 22-25, where special 
reference is made to the contents of these chapters, The decree 
of Cyrus recorded in Ezra 1 : 2 seems to be best explained by a 
reference to Isaiah 44:28; 45:13. Josephus (Antiq. 11: 1,2) 


This fact should not | 








says that Cyrus was moved to restore the Jews to their own 
land by reading these prophecies of Isaiah concerning himself. 
When the Greek Septuagiut version was made, the Book of 
Isaiah contained precisely what it does now. 

Isaiah is mentioned twenty-two times in the New Te-tament, 
in eleven of which he is connected with quotations from these 
chapters. This book has been in the custody of the Jewish 
people or of the Christian Church from the time of its first 
appearance, and has been guarded by them with the care due 
to a constituent of the sacred canon; and no doubt was ever 
expressed re«pecting the genuineness of any part of it until 
recent times. While there are anonymous books of history 
in the Old Testament, as Samuel and Kings, and of poetry, 
as the Book of Job, there is not in the entire Old Testament 
an anonymous book of prophecy. The truth of the history is 
guaranteed by the sources from which it was drawn, and its 
acceptance by the people when first published. But the 
authority of a prophet depends on his personal commission 
from God, which makes it essential that he should be indi- 
vidually known. Even the smallest of the books of the minor 
prophets is kept distinct and referred to its proper author. 
To attribute such large and important prophecies as those 
contained in these chapters to some great unnamed, is to 
violate all Old Testament analogy. And it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the collectors of the canon could have made so 
serious a mistake respecting them, if they are of so la‘e a 
date as has been alleged, and appeared so near their own 
time as to confuse them with the writings of a prophet who 
lived a century and a half before. 

These chapters do indeed make mention of the Babylonish 
exile, the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, and the release of the 
Jews from captivity. But this does not disprove the author- 
ship of Isaiah, except on the assumption that prophetic 
foresight of specific events is impossible. And it is to be 
observed : ‘ 

1. That the author of these chapters nowhere connects 
himself, in any way, with the exile, by any mention of locali- 
ties, incidents, or circumstances belonging to it, as is done, 
for example, by Ezekiel. 

2. While specific mention is made of Babylon, Cyrus, and 
the restoration of the Jews, no such particulars are given as 
might be expected from one living in the midst of the scenes 
referred to. The language employed is mostly figurative 
and general, such as'is suggestive of a prophet surveying a 
future period of calamity and trial, rather than one who is 
depicting what he has wiines:ed and experiertced. 

8. In repeated passages the state of things.implied is that 
which existe] before the exile. Thus the temple and its ser- 
vices (Isa. 43 : 22-24; 65 : 11; 66: 1-3, 6, 20); the people 
seeking alliance with foreign monarchs (Isa. 57 : 9, 11); the 
threatened punishment not yet inflicted (Isa. 56 : 9 to 57 : 2). 

4, Frequent rebukes of idolatry, and passages in which its 
folly and absurdity are shown. And this in forms which 
prevailed before the exile, as the Moloch abomination in the 
valley of Hinnom (Isa. 57 : 5-7), or rites derived from Egypt 
rather than Babylon (Isa, 65 : 3, 4; 66: 17). 

5. Numerous passages in which the deity of Jehovah is 
proved, as opposed to idols, who can predict nothing and ac- 
complish nothing, whereas Jehovah both predicted Cyrus 
long before and raised him up for the deliverance of his 
people (Isa. 41: 1, 21-29; 42:9; 43: 9-12; 45: 3, 4). 

It is alleged that these events were too remote to be of any 
present interest to the people in Isaiah’s time; but they did 
not know, and there is no evidence that he knew, that any 
long interval would elapse before their occurrence. At the 
outset of his ministry he had predicted the desolation of the 
land and the exile of the people (Isa. 6: 11, 12), to be ac- 
complished by a powerful and distant nation (Isa. 5 : 26 sqq.), 
which, at a later time, lie declared wonld be Babylon (Isa. 
39 : 5-7), as did also his contemporary Micah (Micah 8 : 12; 
4:10). It was promised that-this should not take place in 
Hezekiah's days (Isa. 39 : 8), whose life was to be prolonged 
fifteen years (Isa. 38: 5); but no assurance had been given 
beyond that time. r 

It is alleged that the people are throughout these chapters 
uniformly represented as actually in exile. But this is a 
mistake. The prophet here transports himself in thought— 
as the prophets often do—into the midst of the scenes which 
he foretells; but his actual present prior to the exile shines 
through in numerous passages, as has already been shown. 
In Isaiah 45: 4-13 he looks forward to the capture of Babylon 
as future; in Isaiah 46: 1, 2; he looks back upon it as past ; 
in Isaiah 51 : 3 (Rev. Ver.) the desolations of Z'on are 
already repaired ; in Isaiah 53 the humiliation and vicarious 
death of the Messiah are deécribed as having already taken 
place. The prophet thus takes his stand successively at dif- 
ferent points in the future, showing that these represent, not 
his real, but his ideal, present. 

It is said that there are many words and phrases in these 
chapters which are not found in,the acknowledged writings 
of Isaiah, and vice versa. But Dr. Stanley Leathes has shown 
(“The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ,” Boyle Lec- 
tures for 1868, pp. 282, 283, quoted by Dr. Edersheim in his 
“ Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah,” pp. 283, 
284) that there is ten times the reason, on the ground of 
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diversity of diction, for assuming a deutero-Milton, or a deu- 
tero-Tennyson, that there is for imagining a deutero-Isaiah. 

Verse 1.—Comjfort ye, comfort ye my people: The repetition 
of the verb adds emphasis to the injunction, and indicates its 
urgency. No particular persons, or class of persons, are here 
addressed, as though the priests or prophets were particularly 
called upon to administer comfort. All who hear are bidden 
to do so. There is abundant ground for comforting those 
who, in the anticipation or experience of these great calami- 
ties, are in danger of being swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow. There is a significance in the possessive pronouns 
here used: “my people,” “your God.” Notwithstanding the 
severity of the judgments threatened or inflicted by reason of 
their sins, they were not cast off, and ‘the bond that united 
them to Jehovah was not broken. They were still his, and 
he was theirs.—Saith your God: This was no word of fallible 
and feeble man. The source from which it came entitled it 
to confidence. He cannot be mistaken and cannot deceive, 
and can accomplish all he says. 

Verse 2.—Speak ye comfortably to (literally, as in the margin, 
to the heart of | Jerusalem: These words are to be addressed, 
not merely to the outward ear, but so as to reach and cheer 
the heart of the desponding city. The existence of the city 
is here presupposed in making it the object of address. An 
exile speaking to exiles would not be said to be speaking to 
Jerusalem.—And ery unto her: Proclaim in loud and earnest 
tones so as to secure attention. Three things are to be an- 
nounced as stated in the following clauses. And if the 
prophecy extending from this point to the end of the book 
be divided into three sections of nine chapters each, there is 
a regarkable correspondence between these several clauses 
and the sections that follow in their order.—That her warfure 
is accomplished: Her period of toilsome trial and suffering, 
here compared to a protracted term of military service, is at 
length over. This looks forward to the end of the distresses 
and sorrows of the people of God, and may be regarded as 
having special reference to the termination of that great 
calamity, which was then impending, and was predicted in 
the immediately preceding chapter (Isa. 39: 6). This must 
come, but it shall not last forever; it shall have an end, 
which is already fixed. This clause may be regarded as ex- 
panded in chapters 40-48, which deals largely with the over- 
throw of Babylon and the deliverance of Judah.—That her 
iniquity is pardoned (literally, accepted ; that is, acceptably 
atoned for): She no longer rests under the burden of a sin 
which would doom her to continued punishment. This 
thought is amplified in chapters 49-57, and particularly in 
chapter 53, where the vicarious sufferings of the great Sin- 
bearer are described.— That she hath received of Jehovah's hand 
double for all her sins: ‘ Double” is not here to be understood 
numerically, but as meaning “largely” or “ abundantly.” 
The reference is not to ample punishment, as Jeremiah 16: 
18; 17: 18, but rich and exuberant blessings, as Isaiah 61 : 7 
Zechariah 9:12. This looks forward to the time when God’s 
overflowing grace shall more than hawe made up to her all 
that she had endured and deserved. “For all her sins” 
would be more exactly rendered “in all her sins; ” that is, 
in the midst of them, or in spite of them. This corresponds 
to the glowing picture presented of the future of Zion in 
chapters 58-66 (see, particularly, chap. 60), which the Lord 
shall bring to pass, not according to her desert, but according 
to his own rich mercy and gzace. 

Verse 3.—The voice of one that crieth in the wilderness, Pre- 
ptre ye the way of Jehovah: The order of the words in the 
Hebrew is best preserved in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion. The words “in the wilderness” may be connected with 
what precedes, as indicating the place where the voice is 
heard, or with what follows, as stating where the way is to 
be prepared. The next clause shows that the latter is the 
meaning, which would, however, still be the case even if the 
first-named construction: be adopted. The figure is drawn 
from the construction of a road to afford a smooth and easy 
route for the progress of a monarch. It is designed to facili- 
tate the return of God to his people, from whom he has been 
alienated. For this is demanded, not a literal highway, but 
the removal of moral obstructions by sincere repentance, 
faith, and supplication. Such voices are heard through all 
the ages, exhorting men penitently to return to God that he 
may return to them. It was exemplified at the time when 
God personally came in human flesh for man’s salvation by 
the ministry of John the Baptist, to whom accordingly these 
words are applied by all the evangelists (Matt. 3: 1-3; Mark 
1:3,4; Luke 3: 3, 4; John 1: 23).—Make straight [or, 
rather, as in the margin, level] in the desert a high way for our 
God: This is not designed for the return of exiles from 
Babylon to Palestine, but, as is expressly said for God, to 
revisit his people. 

Verse 4.—Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low: The figure of the preceding verse 
is carried out into fuller detail. Valleys must be filled up 
and mountains cut down to make an even and level track.— 
And the crookrd shali be made straight Lor, better, as in the 
margin, the uneven shall be made level], and the rough places a 
plain: If the moral hindrances on the part of the people are 
removed, all others will sink to insignificance. 











Verse 5.—And the glory of Jehovah shall be reveuled: If the 
condition stated in the preceding verses is complied with, the 
manifestation of God’s power and grace shall no longer be 
delayed.—And all flesh shall see it together: This manifestation 
shall be so signal and conspicuous as to attract the gaze of all 
mankind.—Vor the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it : This gives 
ample assurance of its truth and certainty. However mar- 
velous and even incredible the promise may appear, it js the 
declaration of Him whose word can never fail. 

Verse 6.—In order to enhance still more the value of the 
word now spoken, its everlasting validity is set in contrast 
with the frailty of short-lived man. Life is ad led to the 
description by the dramatic form in which it is presented. 
Two voices are heard of unseen speakers,—one commanding, 
the other responding. One says, “Cry;” the other, “ What 
shall Icry?” The proclamation follows,—All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thercof is as the flower of the field: A most 
impressive emblem of fragility. All that seems most attrac- 
tive, personal charms, pomp, power, wealth, distinction, is no 
more substantial than the beauty of a delicate flower. The 
word here rendered “ goodliness” properly means “ favor,” 
and this is its sense in every other passage in which it occurs. 
If this meaning be retained here, the point of the comparison 
will be not so much the frailty of all human advantages and 
possessions as the brief duration of the favor and the help 
bestowed by men, It is no permanent ground of dependence 
(Psa. 146 : 3-5). 

Verse 7.—The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: However 
lovely the verdure that carpets the earth and the bloom that 
decks the field, it will not endure; it is parched by a sultry 
blast, and its beauty suddenly disappears.— Because the breath 
of Jehovah bloweth upon it: The wind which withers the grass 
and the flower is poetically described as simply Jehovah’s 
breath. It reqnires no effort to destroy it. He merely breathes 
upon it, and it is gone.—Surely the people is grass: It is just 
so with man. He passes away as quickly and as easily, blasted 
by a breath. 

Verse 8.—The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever: Men pass away, and all their 
might and power vanish with them. Then they have no 
longer any ability to fulfil the pledges they have given. But 
God ever lives, his power and resources are never diminished, 
and his faithfulness shall endure without end. The apostle 
Peter applies this to the gospel (1 Pet. 1 : 25). 

Verse 9.—O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion: This is a 
possible rendering, but not so probable as that which is given 
in the margin and in the Authorized Version: “O Zion, that 
bringest good tidings.” Zion, as being God’s habitation, was 
the spot where he might be expected to appear in this glorious 
manifestation of himself.—Get thee up into the high mountain : 
As one who wishes to be heard far and wide ascends a lofty 
place, from which his voice may diffuse itself in every direc- 
tion, or where signals may be displayed and seen from afar. 
—O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem: As before, the 
best rendering is found in the margin and the Authorized 
Version, “O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings.” — Lift up 
thy voice with strength : Throw all your force into your voice, 
that it may be heard as widely as possible.— Lift it up, be not 
afraid ; Suffer no timidity to check you or to restrain you 
from putting forth your utmost efforts to be heard by all 
whom your voice can reach.—Say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold, your God! Lo! he is here, in the plenitude of his 
grace and power, to fulfil his word. 

Verse 10.-—Behold, the Lord Jehovah will come as a mighty 
one: He will no longer seem to stand aloof or to regard the 
affairs of his people with indifference. He will display his 
mighty power on their behalf.—And his arm shall rule for him: 
He shall take the scepter into his own hand, and shall con- 
duct affairs to their proper issue.— Behold, his reward is with 
him, ani-his recompence before him : He comes with rich bless- 
ings for his faithful servants, and with a just retribution to 
those who are his enemies and the enemies of his people. 
Not one act of duty done from love to him shall be forgotten, 
not one cup of cold water given in his name shall lose its 
reward. ‘ 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


With the fortieth chapter of Isaiah a new section com- 
mences, which extends to the end of the book. It is through- 
out asublime message of comfort from God to his people, 
then in exile on the Euphrates. They would assuredly be 
led back to their own land by Jehovah himself; and there a 
future glorious beyond thought awaited them. But the great 


deliverance and the subsequent glory are held out only to | 


those who, through all the dark hours of exile and distance 
from the holy p!ace, had remained faithful to God and their 
ancieut faith, not to such as had virtually apostatized and 
denied Jehovah, alike in word and deed, acting as if they 
were Ifathen, like their captors, not Hebrews. 

In the fortieth chapter the prophet announces himself as 
commanded by Him who created the heavens and the earth 





to proclaim the near approaching deliverance. ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people [O ye prophets], saith your God.” 
Speak to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry to her, that her 
hard service (of affliction and calamity) is accomplished; 
that (the penalty of ) her iniquity is paid; that she has been 
fully punished, and (for all her suffering~) will receive double 
compensation at the hand of God. 

This summons on the part of Jehovah is presently obeyed. 
Amidst the stillness that follows the heavenly call, the voice 
of a prophet is heard crying aloud: “ Prepare ye in the wil- 
derness a way for Jehovah; make level and smooth in the 
desert a highway for our God, Every valley will be filled 
up, and every mountain and hill made low, and the rocky 
places shall be made a level table-land, and the rough places 
a plain.” In the East there are no roads; and it is therefore 
necessary to make special preparations, when any great per- 
sonage is traveling, to secure him a pleasant progress, Great 
numbers of men are sent along the track over which he is to 
pass, to fill up hollows, to remove or bury obstructions, or to 
make a temporary smoothness before him.’ Thus, says the 
prophet, is it to be, on the grandest scale, before Jehovah, 
who is about to set out, at the head of his returning exiles, 
towards their own land. 

The voice then continues: “ And the glory of Jehovah 
will reveal itself.” Jehovah will appeer in heavenly majesty, 
now, when the way is prepared, to lead home his people; and 
this divine splendor will be seen by all the world,—“ all flesh 
shall see it; for the mouth of Jehovah hath spoken,”—and 
his word, having been given thus that he would ftee his 
people, he would assuredly do so. Faint hearts among the 
exiles, however, were ready to think deliverance from so 
mighty a power as Babylon impossible. But this.the prophet 
is directed to prove idle and weak, by reminding them that 
man, at his greatest, is only like the grass, whereas Jehovah, 
who is their head,’is the almighty God. The voice said, 
“Cry!” And the prophet said, “What shall I cry?” 
“Say,” answered the yice, “ All flesh is grass, and all the good- 
liness thereof is as the flower of the field; the grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth, because the wind—the breath of God— 
bloweth upon it. So, verily, the people is grass. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God [his 
promire to free us and lead us home] shal] stand forever.” 

The prophet now supposes news to have reached Jerusalem 
that God was on the way, before his people, or would soon be 
so. The holy city is apostrophized, and called upon to an- 
nounce to the towns of Judah that the exiles are near at 
hand, “Get up into thy high mountain, O Zion, that pro- 
claimest good tidings; lift up thy voice with all thy might, 
O Jerusalem ; lift it up, be not afraid. Say to the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God! Lo, there! He cometh, leading 
on his people to thee.” Zion may well do this; for itisa 
certainty that God will thus display his loving power. “ Be- 

hold, the Lord Jehovah will come in [his] strength,” control- 
ing, leading, protecting,—a mighty one, whom none can resist 
or stop. “His arm rules for him.” He uses its irresistible 
power to secure the triumphant return of Israel. “ Behold, 
his reward is with him, and his recompence before his eyes.” 

Then follows a touching Oriental picture of their advance 
over the desert to Canaan, following Jehovah, who goes be- 
fore them as a shepherd goes before his flock in those coun- 
tries. “ He shall feed [or pasture] his flock like a shepherd: 
he shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
vosom, and shall gently lead the ewes that have young at 

their side.” 

No language could better image the relation of God to his 
church in our own day. Instead of Jerusalem and Israel, the 
fold of Christ is destined to embrace ali peoples over the 
earth. The way for the gospel needs to be prepared ; but if 
we do our part, the glory of the Lord will be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it. Nor is there reason to be afraid of any 
difficulties or hindrances. All that can oppose is only like 
the grass or the frail flawer, which is seorched by a passing 
wind; whereas we have the word of Him who cannot lie as 
our security for the triumph of his kingdom among men. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


GREAT VOICES FROM HEAVEN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
How majestically this great half of the Book of Isaiah 
opens with these mysterious voices! Other prophecies are 


wont to begin with symbolic visions, but here the ear takes 
the place of the eye; and instead of forms and flashing lights, 











| ance that her trial is ended and her sin purged. 


which need to be translated, the prophet bears words, the 
impressiveness of which is heightened by the.absence of any 
designation of the speakers. This much is clear, that the 
first words are God's, addressed to the prophets. They are 
the key-note of the whole. Israel is comforted in the assur- 
Then there 
is silence, broken by a voice to which no personality is at- 
tached, the herald and forerunner of the coming King and 
God. When the echoes of it have died away, another is 
heard, commanding yet another unnamed to “ cry,” and, in 
response to the latter’s asking what is to be the burden of his 
message, bidding him peal out the frailty of man and the 








eternal vigor of the word of the Lord, which assures its own 
fulfilment. 

Then comes a longer pause. Tle way has been prepared, 
tlhe coming God has come; he has set up his throne in the 
restored Jerusalem, and his glory is seen upon her. So there 
rings out from unnamed lips the stirring command to the 
city, thus visited by the indwelling God, to proclaim the 
glad tidings with a voice, the strength of which shall corres- 
pond to their gladness and certainty. This rapid glance at 
the structure of the whole naturally suggests the fourfold 
division to which we shall adhere. 

1, God speaks and bids his servants speak (vs.1,2). That 
is a wonderfully tender word with which the silence and sad- 
ness of exile are broken. ‘The inmost meaning of God’s voice 
is ever comfort, What a world of yearning love there is, too, 
in the two little words “my” and “your”! The exiles are 
still his; he who has hidden his face from them so long is 
still theirs, And what was true of them is true of us; for 
tin may separate us from God, but it does not separate him 
from us, and he still seeks to make us recognize the imperish- 
able bond, which itself is the ground of both our comfort and 
of his will that we should be comforted. 

As the very first words go deep into the meaning of all 
God's voices, and unveil the permanence of his relation of 
love even to sinful and punished men, so the next disclose 
the tender manner of his approach to us, and prescribe the 
tone for all his true servants, “Speak ye to the heart of 
Jerusalem,” with loving words, which may win her love; for 
is she not the bride of Jehovah, fallen though she be? And 
is not humanity the beloved of Jesus, in whom God's heart 
is unveiled that our hearts may be won? How shall human 
voices be softened to tenderness worthy of the message which 
they carry? Only by dwelling near enough to him to catch 
the echoes and copy the modulations of his voice, as some 
birds are taught sweeter notes than their own. The prophet’s 
charge is laid upon all who would speak of Christ to men. 
Speak to the heart, not to the head, fot to the conscience 
only. God beseeches in the person of his “ ambassadors.” 
The substance of the message may well find its way to the 
heart; for it is the assurance that the long, hard service of 
the appointed term of exile is past, that the sin which brought 
it about is forgiven, and, more wonderful and gracious still, 
that God’s mercy reckons that the ills which followed on 
faithlessness have more than expiated it. We need not seek 
for any other explanation of these startling words than the 
exuberance of the Divine pity, which “doth not willingly 
afflict.” 

Of course, the captivity is in the foreground of the prophet’s 
vision ; but the wider sense of the prophecy embraces the 
worse captivity of sin under which we all groan, and the 
Divine voice bids his prophets proclaim that Jehovah comes, 
to set us all free, to end the weary bondage, and to exact no 
more punishment for sins. 

2. The forerunner speaks, There is something very im- 
pressive in the abrupt bursting in of this second voice, all 
unnamed, It is the reverberation, as it were, of the former, 
giving the preparation on the side of man for the coming of 
Jehovah, Israel in bondage in Egypt had been delivered by 
Jehovah marching through the wilderness,—a wilderness 
stretched betweea Babylon and Jerusalem, These supply 
the scenery, so ¢0 speak; but the scenery is symbolic, and the 
call is to prepare the way of the Lord in the wilderness of 
human sin, by raising up the cast-down by reason of trans- 
gressions or sorrows, to subdue lofty thoughts and self-suffi- 
ciency, by humble self-abnegation, to make the “ crooked 
things” or the “ rugged things” straight or smooth, and the 
rough ground where heights were tumbled on heights a deep 
valley, by forsaking evil. 

The moral preparatica, not the physical, is meant. It was 
fitting that the road for such a coming should be prepared. 
But the coming was not so contingent on the preparation that 
the “ glory of the Lord” would*not* be revealed” unless men 
made a highway for him. True, that the revelation of his 
glory to the individual soul must be preceded by such a 
preparation; but that raising of abjectness and leveling of 
loftiness needs some perception of him ere it can be done by 
man. Christ must come to the heart before:the heart can be 
prepared for his coming. John the Baptist came crying in 
the wilderness, but his fiery message did little to cast up a 
highway for the footsteps of the King. The Voice is prophe- 
sited, but not obedience to it. John’s immovable humility 
pierced to the very heart of the prophecy when he answered 
the question “ Who art thou?” with “I ama voice.” The 
voice was unnamed; why, what does it matter who I am? 

The substance and the range of the coming manifestation 
are next defined. It is to be the revelation of “the glory of 
the Lord,” and to be for all mankind, not for Israel only. 
That lowly life and that shameful death were a strange 
revelation of God’s glory. If they revealed it, then it cannot 
consist in power or any of the majestic “ attributes,” but in 
love, pity, and long-suffering. 
God. 
said it. 


Love is the divinest thing in 
The guarantee for all lies simply here, that God has 

The voice belongs to one whose ear has been filled 
with the Divine promise, which is probably to be taken as 
that tender word just preceding. Absolute faith in God's 
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utterances, however they seem to transcend experience, is 
wisdom and duty. 

3. Yet another voice, whether sounding from heaven or earth 
is as uncertain as is the person to whom it is addressed, 
authoritatively commands a third to “cry,” and, on being 
asked what is to be the burden of the call, answers. This 
new herald is to proclaim man’s frailty and the immortal 
vigor of God’s word, which secures the fulfilment of his 
promises. Is it the questioning voice, or the commanding 
one, which says, “ All flesh is grass, ... the people is grass” ? 
If the former, it is the utterance of hopelessness, all but re- 
fusing the commission. But, dramatic as that construction is, 
it seems better to regard the whole as the answer to the 
question, “ What shall I cry?” The repetition of the theme 
of man’s frailty is not unnatural, and gives emphasis to the 
contrast of the unchangeable stability of God’s word. An 
hour of the deadly hot wind will scorch the pastures, and all 
the petals of the flowers among the herbage will fall. So 
everything lovely, bright, and vigorous in humanity wilts 
and dies. One thing alone remains fresh from age to age,— 
the uttered will of Jehovah. His breath kills and makes 
alive. It withers the creatural, and it speaks the undying 
word. 

This message is to follow those others which tell of God’s 
merciful promises, that trembling hearts may not falter when 
they see all created stays sharing the common Jot, but may 
rest assured that God’s promises are as good as God’s facts, 
and so may hope when all things visible would preach de- 
epair. It was given to hearten confidence in the prophecy of 
a future revelation of the glory of God. It remains with us 
to hearten confidence in a past revelation, which will stand 
unshaken, whatever forces war against it. Its foes and its 
friends are alike short-lived as the summer's grass, The de- 
fenses of the one and the attacks of the other are being 
antiquated while being spoken; but the bare word of God, 
the record of the incarnate Word, who is the true revelatiou 
of the glory of God, will stand forever,—“ And this is the 
Word which by the gospel is preached to you.” 

4, The prophet seems to be the speaker in verses 9-11, or 
perhaps the same anonymous voice which already commanded 
the previous message summons Jerusalem to become the am- 
bassadress of her God. The coming of the Lord is conceived 
as having taken place, and he is enthroned in Zion. The 
construction which takes Jerusalem or Zion (the double name 
so characteristic of the second part of Isaiah) to be the re- 
cipient of the good tidings is much less natural than that 
which regards her as their bearer. 

The word rendered “ tellest good tidings” is a feminine form, 
and falls in with the usual personification of a city as a 
woman. She, long laid in ruins, the Niobe of nations, the 
sad and desolate widow, is bid to bear the glad tidings to her 
daughter cities, that God is in her of atruth. It is exactly 
the same thought as “Cry out and shout, thou inhabitant of 
Zion: for great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of 
thee.” The prophecy refers to the Church. It sets forth her 
highest office as being the proclamation of her indwelling 
King. The poscession of Christ makes-the Church the evan- 
gelist for the world; for it gives the capacity and the impulse 
as well as the obligation. Every Christian has this command 
binding on him by the fact of his having Christ. 

The command sets forth the bold clearness which should 
mark the herald’s call. Naturally, any one with a message 
to peal out to a crowd would seek some vantage-ground, from 


which his words might fly the farther. If we have a message | 


to deliver, let us seek the best place from which to deliver it. 
“Lift up thy voice with strength.” No whisper will do. 
Bated breath is no fit vehicle for God's gospel. There are 
too many of God’s heralds who are always apologizing for 
their message, and seeking to : concile it with popular 
opinions. We are all apt to speak truth less confidently be- 
cause it is denied; but, while it is needful to speak with ali 
gentleness and in meekness to them that oppose, it is cow- 
ardly, as well as impolitic, to let one tremor be heard in 
our tones, though a world should deny our message. 

The command tells the substance of the Church’s message. 
Its heart is the proclamation of the manifested God. To 
gaze on Jesus is to behold God. That God is made known in 
the twin glories of power and gentleness. He comes as a 
strong one. Fis dominion rests on his own power, and on no 
human allies. His reign is retributive, and that not merely 
as penally recompensing evil, but as rewarding the faith and 
hope of those who waited for him. 

But beyond the limits of our lesson, in verse 11, we 
have the necessary completion of the manifestation, in the 
lovely figure of the Shepherd carrying the lambs in his arms, 
and gently leading the flock of returning exiles. Thestrength 
of Jesus is his lowliness; and his mighty arm is used, not to 
wield an iron scepter, but to gather us to his bosom and guide 
us in his ways. The paradox of the gospel, which points.to 
a poor, weak man, dying in the dark, on a cross, and says, 


“Behold the great Power of God!” is anticipated in this | 


prophecy. The triumphant paradox of the A postle is shadowed 
here: “We preach Christ crucified, . . . the power @f God, 
and the wisdom of God.” 


Manchester, England. 











TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 


God's plans were always larger than the Jews could under- 
stand, his salvation wider than they could think. As soon 
as Jerusalem is comforted because iniquity is pardoned (v. 2), 
the promise is, every valley shall be exalted, the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed to all flesh (v. 5). 

Note the tenderness, “my people,” “comfort them.” “ Ini- 
quity pardoned.” Note the partnership. The divinely com- 
forted are to prepare the way of the Lord. He will not work 
alone, but gives to every man a part to do in the work to be 
done, a share in the triumph to be won. 

Note the jubilance, good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength. Lift it up, be not afraid. His reward is with him. 
Get up into a high mountain to tell it, and shout. 

Note the human weakness. For such great and wide sal- 
vation all flesh is grass, it withereth, fadeth, is strengthless, 

Note the divine strength. But the word of our God shall 
stand forever. Behold yourGod. He will come with strength. 
His arm shall rule.. His reward is with him. 


Note that history corresponds with prediction. All flesh 


is seeing. The great reward of Christian nations is coming. 
The word of our God is stronger than ever. The glory of the 
Lord is revealed. 

All who wish to win should be on this side as jubilantly, 
enthusiastically, and entirely as God is. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, ¢ 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God (v.1). Com- 
fort is new strength, and not mere soothing, as many seem to 
suppose. Com/ort is strength to bear sorrow and trial, or to 
begin life afresh when relief has come from trial and sorrow. 
Soothing has its mission in life; but strength is necessary to 
make even soothing helpful. God’s soothing brings strength 
with it, and God alone can give the strength that is essential 
to continued living in sorrow or in joy. God speaks comfort 
—strength-giving and strength-inspiring cowtfort—to every 
one of his children, in every hour of need; and God wants 
his children to give comfort as well as to receive it. 

Her warfare is accomplished, ...her iniquity is pardoned 
(v. 2). The term “ warfare” here means “time of service,” 
rather than period of conflict and :truggle. Forgiveness ends 
the unforgiven term of thesinner; but it does not causeall his 
struggle and conflict to cease. The child of God must battle 
and strive and endure as surely as the enemy of God, but in 
a very different way. To endure a term of service asa galley 
slave, or as a prisoner, is one thing; to strive as a free man 
for a daily living and for a better attaining, is quite another 
thing. And who would choose thé slave’s or prisoner’s ser- 
vice, even with its provisions for the necessaries of life, in 
comparison with the free man’s no less toilsome and persistent 
struggle of existence? Comfort from God gives strength for 
the forgiven one’s conflicts, but it does not end them. 

Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord (v.3). It is 
easier to realize that the Lord has a work to do in preparing 
man’s way, than it is to realize that man has a work to do in 
preparing the Lord's way. But here is where the Bible is 
broad enough to include more than any one theological semi- 
nary. The Bible is never afraid -of seeming unorthodox 
through putting only one side of the truth at atime. When 
the Bible emphasizes God’s sovereignty, it seems to make 
everything dependent on that truth; but when the Bible 
emphasizes man’s duty of working for God, it seems to lay 
the whole responsibility on man himself. And every one of 
us needs to see this side of truth as well as the other. We 
are called on to prepare the way for God’s progress in our 
hearts, in our homes, in our neighborhood, and in the out- 
side world, to the very ends of the garth. 

The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see 
it together : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it (v.5). Man 
can have a part in making ready a pathway forthe Lord's 
coming.; but the revelation of the Lord’s glory is wholly of 
the Lord. And whether man does his work, or fails to do it, 
God’s work will be done surely and with thoroughness. It 
is a blessed privilege to work, in the home field or in the 
foreign, in preparation for the coming of the Lord in the 
revelation of his glory ; but even though we should despise 
or ignore this privilege, the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed throughout the world, and all flesh shall see it 
together; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the fuld.... The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever (vs. 6-8). That which is of 
earth and flesh is perishable; that which is of heaven and 
sp rit shall endure. “The things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” There 
is a bright side and a dark side to this truth. The grass and 
the flowers have their attractiveness, and things of time and 
sense gain a strong hold on us. We are sad in the thought 
of parting. from. these through their decay. On the other 
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hand, there are weaknesses and pains and trials in and of the 
flesh and the passing time, which hinder and retard the prog- 
ress of the truest life; and there is comfort in the thought 
that these shull have an end. But in all the changes that 
time and death shall bring, whatever is of God shall stand 
unmoved. Hence if we while in the flesh are joined with 
God by faith, all that is dearest and best shall be secure to 
us for now and forevermore. 

O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength ; lift it up, be not afraid (v. 9). If we have news 
worth knowing, we ought to let it be known. If we have 
tidings worth hearing, we ought to preclaim them. If we 
know of a spring of water hidden from the famishing, we 
eught to shout out the fact to all who thirst. If we know of 
a cure for a prevailing pestilence, we ought to spread the 
knowledge of it to the extent of our ability. What better 
tidings are there than those of the gospel of Christ? What 
news can be more precious than the news of salvation to the 
lost? If we have a knowledge of this gospel, with all that it 
proffers to the world, it is time that we were making it 
known, Let neither false modesty nor personal fear hinder 
us from its loud proclaiming far and near. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


As far as possible, make clear to the class the situation of 
Judah at this time. Israel had gone into captivity, and the 
prophet foresaw the coming captivity of Judah as well. Yet 
beyond this, far in the future, he also saw the restoration of 
God’s people; and it is of this that he tells in our lesson for 
to-day. This prophecy received its first and partial fulfil- 
ment at the time of the return from the captivity years after 
this. But it was again partially fulfilled at the time of 
Christ, when John the Baptist called the people to repent- 
ance. The complete fulfilment, however, lies yet in the 
future; for the day is yet coming when Israel shall return 
to its own land, and all Israel shall know the Lord, and shall 
rejoice in him. Then they shall lift up their heads; for they 
shall be comforted, and shall for the first time rejoice in the 
Lord their Saviour. 

Having spent as much time as is best on this part of the 
lesson, let the teacher go on to consider the general topic 
that is indicated by the title of the lesson, ‘‘ The Blessings of 





ter commanded. If they had obeyed him, this evil would 
long since have disappeared, and men would no longer waste 
their substance in riotous living, Wars, too, would come to 
an end, and all the vast standing armies of Europe would be 
disbanded, and the men return to the arts of peace. Strikes, 
which are a kind of war, would cease; for employers and 
employees would do what is right by each other, and the re- 
sult would be general prosperity. Dishonesty, too, would 
come to an end; for men would at once provide things honest 
in the sight of all. In fact, there is no evil under which we 
are to-day groaning, which would not speedily die if men 
would really take‘all that they find in this gospel, and obey 
it from this day on. Imagination fails as we try to picture 
that blessed time, when all shall love righteousness and pur- 
sue the welfare of their fellow-men. And is that day really 
coming? Yes; “forthe mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Just as all the dreadful threats against Judah came to pass, 
so all the promises shall be fulfilled. Not one of them shall 
fail. Then we may take courage in the midst of many dark 
surroundings, and try again to speed that day of which our 
lesson speaks; for each of us has a part in bringing on that 
glad time when thé world shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters fill the sea. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Where had many of the Jews been carried as captives? 
Why had God permitted his people to suffer so much? What 
prophets had told them of their sins, and how they should be 
punished? Had the words of Isaiah and of Jeremiah to kings 
and people, telling them of punishment, been fulfilled? Jere- 
miah told them that the Lord had said they should be cap- 
tives for seventy years. What had the prophet Ezekiel said 
God was willing to give them? With his spirit within them 
they would try to do right, and serve him as God their Father. 
What kind of heart did God offer to give in exchange for a 
cold, stony heart? The seventy years were almost over when 
the Lord sent to his people the message we have to-day. 

Words of Comfort.—We find them in the Book of Isaiah, 
spoken by the prophet as the Lord bade him speak to the 
people who had so long been sad and homesick for their own 
land while they labored for a king who had conquered them. 
They knew their own sins had made them suffer hardships, 





the Gospel.” This may be divided into two sections, as fol- 
lows: 1. The blessings that the gospel has already brought; 
and 2, the blessings that it has yet to bring. 

1. The blessings that the gospel has already brought. 
These are very numerous. If’ we compare the world as it is 
to-day with the world as it was at the time when the prophet 
spoke, we shall soon be convinced of this; for where there 
was one true child of God in the world at that time, there are 
thousands to-day. Outside of the Jewish, world, there were 
very few at that time who had any idea of the true God. 
And even in Judah there was more idolatry than true wor- 


ship. This was one of the reasons why God allowed them to | 


go'into captivity at all. But to-day we see many who love and 
try to serve the true God in every land. Go to any city that is 
called Christian, and count up all the various agencies that it 
has created for the welfare of mankind. In New York alone 
there are over three hundred of such institutions. They are 
for the sick, for the crippled, the convict, the homeless, the 
drunkard, the fallen, the orphan, the widow, the aged, the 
blind, the immigrant, the wayward of every description. It is 
hard to find any trouble of mankind that has not some insti- 
tution that is devoted to its relief. This is surely the work of 
the gospel ; for in heathen lands there are no such places of 
refuge, or at least very, very few of them. As the late James 
Russell Lowell once said, at a dinner-party where some were 
casting scorn at Christianity: “ When the microscopic search 
of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens and sounded 
the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society, and has found a place on this 
planet, ten miles square, where a decent man can live in 
decency, cpmfort, and security, supporting and educating his 
children, unspoiled and unpolluted, a place where age is 
reverenced, infancy respected, womanhood honored, and 
human life held in due regard,—when skeptics ‘can find such 
a place, ten miles square, on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way and laid the founda- 
tions, and made decency and security possible, it will then be 
in order for the skeptical literati to move thither, and there 
ventilate their views.” These are true and brave words, for 
they show what the gospel of Jesus has already done. 

2. The blessings that the gospel has yet to bring. But 
here some of your class may say: “ Yes, this is all true; but 
there are still gigantic evils in our midst that the gospel has 
not removed.” To this we answer: “ Yes, that is so; 


but the gospel has not yet done all its work.” The evils that, 


now exist are the result of men’s refusal to obey the com- 
mands of the Author of the gospel. For example, that tre- 


mendous “drink evil,” which is the cause of most of the pov- 
erty and crime of our land. Why does it still exist? Simply 
because men havé neglected to do in this matter as the Mas- 


| but that did not make their troubles any lighter. When you 
| have to be punished, does it hurt any less to know you de- 
serve it? How it must have gladdened them to know that 
lit was from God, when they heard such words as these, 
| “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people” ! 

Good Tidings.—Word:must have gone from one company 
| to another, “ There is good news for us,” “The time of cap- 
_tivity is nearly over,” “the punishment almost ended.” 
| That was enough to make any one rejoice, but that was 
not all. 

Pardon.—God had not only gunished, he would forgive, 
he would no more remember their sins. What had Ezekiel 
promised about the ruined cities and the desolate fields? 
Surely the promise was coming true, the time was at hand. 

Prepare the Way.—Had they anything to do-to prepare? 
They were to repent of their sins, to love and trust God, to 
be grateful for his forgiveness. Would it do for them to go 
back to the home-land if they carried sinful hearts with 
them? They must prepare their hearts by asking God’s 
help to overcome all pride and love of sin, all mean and 
wicked ways, all falsehood, to be honest, true, to do right. 
They knew that when,a king was to pass through a land, 
messengers were sent before, and men to make smooth, open 
roads for the king and his followers to travel. Rocks were 
to be taken out of the way, the rough places made plain, the 
crooked paths straight ; so their hearts and lives must be pre- 
pared. But could what they felt in their hearts move the 
king of Babylon and make him willing to let them go? 
Great mountains and rivers, miles of desert, lay between 
them and Jerusalem; they knew that Babylon had high 
walls and heavy gates of brass, and miles and miles enclosed 
within. 





| they had toiled for the king, building walls and towers, belp- 
ing to make great the name and fame of their enemies. Did 
it seem as if they could ever get away from such a land and 
a ruler who had almost conquered the world ? 

The Mouth of the Lord Hath Spoken It.—Yes, it had been 
promised; they were reminded that life is short and uncer- 
tain. 
| the hot wind blew over them. 





| So God could breathe on 
| kings and nations; one life and another might fade like the 
| flowers, but the word of our God could never fail. Not the 
image of some idol, nor the temple for heathen worship, but 
| the word of our God, shall stand forever. So that was the 
good news the prophet spoke, to tell of comfort to the people, 
to say unto the cities of Judah, “ Behold your God!” Is 
that all the meaning of our lesson story to-day? No, not the 
half, It all became true,—Babylon was conquered, another 
| king sent the people home to build their cities and another 
| temple to the true God; that was all to prove that God’s 





They knew of the lands, far from the city, where | 


word is sure, and to show a’pieture of what has since come 
true and what is yet to be. 

Glory Revealed.—You know the story, how one night, not 
far from Jerusalem, shepherds*saw the glory of the Lord 
shining round them, and heard voices singing, and the angel 
said, “I bring you good tidings of great joy.” What did the 
shepherds find in Bethlehem? The word was true, there 
was born a Saviour. You remember that, years afterward, a 
messenger came crying “ Repent,” “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” “ Make his paths straight.” Who was that? For 
whose coming did John bid them prepare? You know how 
Jesus lived, taught, suffered, died, to deliver from the cap- 
tivity of sim. The word of God is sure. You see how much 
has been fulfilled. Are you ready to understand the meaning 
of the golden text? 

Glad Tidings.—That is the meaning of the angel-songs over 

Bethlehem, of prophet-words in the old days, the meaning 
of promises all through the Bible, that Jesus Christ is to eign 
king over all, the conqueror of sin and evil, and that all crea- 
tion shall see it together. 
Prepare Ye the Way.—Can we do anything to help his 
coming? How many disciples had Jésus when he was on 
earth going about doing good? How those few disciples 
preached and worked in his name! Many were “added to 
the number;” then “churches were multiplied.” One hun- 
dred years ago a few missionaries had gone to foreign lands 
to preach Jesus Christ ; now the Bible and the good news is 
carried to the ends of the earth, and every day the atory of 
Jesus is told in hundreds of different languages. Can alittle 
child have a share in revealing even to one other heart the 
beauty and glory of Jesus Christ? You can ask him to pre- 
pare the way in your own heart by helping you to overcome 
all the crooked ways of disobedience, or unkindness, or un- 
truth, and filling it with his love. Then you can pray and 
work for others, and he will show how he can use a little 
child to help his coming to many more, near and far away. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F.R.8., 


Canon OF DURHAM. 


“PrepARE YE THE Way.”—As every Eastern traveler 
has learned, roads, in our sense of the term, are unknown. 
True, we have the phrase corresponding to the English “the 
Queen’s highway” (ed-derh sultani), “the sultan’s road,” but 
it isa mere track. The feet of camels and horses are the 
only road-makers in the East; and generation after generation 
walks round the same boulder, makes a circnit round the 
same hollow, no man ever dreaming of cutting, leveling, 
banking up, or draining a road, although the remains of the 
paved and leveled highways of those master engineers, the 
Romans, may be seen at every turn. But let a sultan or a 
shah propose a royal progress, and then all is changed. 
Pioneers are hurriedly sent forward along the whole route; 
the neighboring population is at once impressed, and com- 
pelled to work without pay, the stones are gathered out, 
the dry watercourses are filled in, the rocks are scarped, the 
sides of the hills are cut, and the track leveled and guarded. 
No obstacle delays the monarch’s advance. I myself have 
seen exactly this preparation made, and the road cut and 
leveled from Jaffa to Jerusalem, to receive the visit of the 
Prince. Imperial of Austria. But it lasts not long. The first 
rain washes all this loose earth away, and the old rocks and 
watercourses reappear. Then, when the highway is com- 
pleted, the heralds are sent forth, proclaiming with trumpet 
and clarion the advent of the great man. For a royal per- 
sonage there are three sets of heralds: the first, on the day 
before his arrival; the second, on the morning of the 


in front. 
The College, Durham, England. 


’ 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“ WARFARE... ACCOMPLISHED.” —This phrase conveys a 
very +pecial meaning to dwellers in these lands to-day. The 
“time of service” appointed for every Moslem youth is 1e- 
garded with dread. Those who have returned speak of the 
hardships of their military service, and their worn frames 
only too often afford cogent corroboration of their tales, The 
joy of return to home and friends, free, can be easily imagined. 








The grass withered, the flowers of the field faded as | 


When the young men are taken away, they are led forth 
bound and manacled, guarded by soldiers with loaded rifles, 
followed by troops of weeping friends, who hardly hope to see 
them again. When the day of release comes round, again 
| the troops of friends go forth, with fife, drum, and cymbal, 
with singing and dancing, and every demonstration of joy, to 
welcome them home again. I often watch them coming in 
from. the north, along the seashore, dressed in holiday attire, 
their music and singing waking the echoes in the old ruins 
behind us, the returning ones walking in the midst of the 
procession, with a great contentment mirrored in their faces. 
Their “ warfare is accomplished.” 

“THe BReata or THE Lorp.”—This can only mean the 
dreadful east wind, feared alike in the heats of summer and 





day ; the third, which we should call outriders, immediately . 
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in the chills of winter. Blewing from the wide waterless 
wastes of rock and sand in Arabia deserts, it is absolutely 
dry, and it licks up all moisture in its track. Grass, beauti- 
ful in the morning, exposed- for a few hours to hot sirocco, 
—Arabic, shirkich—east wind,—may be dried past recovery. 
One day last summer (1891), we had peculiarly trying shir- 
kieh, and in Tiberias the thermometer registered 111 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade. Sometimes we are startled by the 
furniture cracking with a report like that of a pistol-shot. 
The skin of hands and face is dried, and cracks. In fact, the 
east wind has a withering effect on everything on which it 
blows. We have just had several days of shirkieh (January 
28, 1892); and I observe that while it increases the heat in 
summer, it intensifies the cold in winter. It is just such a 
phenomenon as was sure to figure largely in the literature of the 
Jand, as we find in fact it hag done, in both Arabie and Hebrew 
writers. Our east wind must, however, be distinguished from 
the sumoom, or hot wind of Arabia,— the “ poisons,” 
Tiberias, Palestine. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


LIFT UP THY VOICE! 





INNER DYING. 
TME Natvation HR TS READY. 

| AVIOUR WAITING. 
| ALL THINGS ARE READY: COME. 


HOW SHALL WE “CRY”? 


i tt | 
REPARE | 


reach TME WAY. 


URSUE 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Behold a stranger at the door,” 
“Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice.” 
*T lay my sins on Jesus.” 

“‘ My Saviour’s praises I will sing.” 
** My hope is built om nothing less.” 
* Sing them over again to me.” 

“ We have heard the joyful sound.” 
“Happy day, happy day.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Peace From WARFARE (vs. 1, 2).—To what time and 
place does this prophecy apply ? (Jer. 52:27.) What is the 
only sure source of comfort? (John 14:16.) What are some 
pretended sources? Why do they fail of reaching the heart? 
(Rev. Ver., v. 2, marg.) What was the Jews’ “time of ser- 
vice”? (Rev. Ver., v. 2, marg.; Jer. 29:10.) How long is 
the “warfare” for any sin? (Mic. 7: 9.) How are both 
translations (v. 2), “ her iniquity is pardoned,” and “ her pun- 
ishment is accepted,” true to the thought? To what custom 
does “received double” refer? (Exod. 22:7,9.) Why are 
the consequences of sin out of proportion to the temporal 
importance of it? (Prov. 14:12.) How does Christianity 
bring peace to wars between nations? to contentions in soci- 
ety? to spiritual struggles ? 

2. Beauty From WILDERNESS (vs. 3-5).—By whom was 

* verse 3 applied to himself? (Matt.3:3.) Why? What wil- 
derness is here meant? To what Eastern custom does “ pre- 
pare the way What were some of the hills to be 
lowered before the,Jews could return from exile? What are 
some of the difficulties still in the path of the gospel? How 


” refer? 


is Christ’s way being made smooth by his Spirit moving on 
our hearts? by our modern wealth? learning? civilization? 
What are some of the things only a few picked men can do? 
But what are the things which every one can do to prepare 
the way? Relatively, how important are these last ? 
aresome of the wilderness features of the world? 
the “glory of the Lord” 


How will 
transform them? When was the 


dawn of that glory? (John 2:11.) How does it grow 
brighter? (John 16; 14; 17: 19, 22.) Who are meant by 


“all flesh”? (John 17: 
which closes verse 5? (v. 8.) 

3. Lire rrom DeatH (vs. 6-8).—Who is the “one” 
verse 6? Rev. Ver.) 
tians make when they do not ask God, 
(John 17: 7,8) 
God? Why is death as supernatural as birth? 
fort is there in this thought? (Job 1: 21.) 


2.) How strong is the assurance 
of 
What mistakes do Chris- 
“ What shall I cry?” 


(see marg, 


Aside from rev- 





What | 


How does verse 7 teach death to be from | 
4 | 
What com- | 


e!.tion, what hope of immortality is given by nature? by the | 


intellect? by human experience? 
field, what other beauties fade, 
science? literature’? power? 


of human handiwork? of 


Besides the flowers of the | 





courage to work in all these directions? How does its life 
vivify dead nations? dead brains? dead hearts? 

4, Srrenctu From Fear (vs. 9, 10).— Who, in these days, 
are to proclaim the “ good tidings to Zion”? In what vari- 
ous ways is the proclamation made? What are the “ good 
tidings” ? What fears weaken the voice of us Christian 
heralds? Why must the news be vigorously told, if effec- 
tively? Who has promised to be voice for us, and where is 
the promise recorded? In what ways do the humblest Chris- 
tian lives set forth God before men’s eyes? How does Isaiah 
picture God’s advance as gentle as well as strong? (v. 11.) 
What is his recompense for this life? For the next? Who 
receive it? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. In what sorrowful condition were the Jews? 2. Why 
did God send this evil upon them? 3. What joyful news 
did he tell his prophet. to proclaim? 4. Why did God per- 
mit his people to return? 5. What glory was to follow the 
return of the purified people? (golden text.) 6. Howis that 
glory still growing? 7. What can we do to increase it? 


Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


There are three stages in the history of read-making. The 
first is that indicated in the lesson-text, when roads were ex- 
temporized for the convenience of royal travelers, or the ad- 
vance of an army, and then allowed to fall into disuse and 
decay when the temporary necessity had passed away. 

The second stage is that in which roads are recognized as 
a military necessity for maintaining the unity of a great em- 
pire. The Assyrians of the second empire united in this 
way the great satrapies into which it was divided. But the 
greatest road-builders of this type were the Romans, whose 
system of military highways brought their empire—an area 
equal to half the extent of the United States—into close rela- 
tions with the capital. In the construction of these roads 
they cut down mountains, filled up the valleys, smoothed out 
the rough places, just as the lesson-text says, And as it was 
along these great roads that the Apostle and other mis- 
sionaries of the early Church made their way from land to 
land of the civilized world, they may be regarded asa farther 
fulfilment of the prophet’s word. The- Romans had thus 
made in the desert a highway for our God. 

The third stage is that in which royal and military needs 
give place to commercial uses. Not the king, nor the army, 
but the whole people, are to be benefited. In this third 
stage the English are the great road-makers, as they have 
constructed in every part of their empire finer highways than 
are to be found in almost any part of the United States. 

But the great highways of commerce, by land and sea, by 
rail or otherwise, are still made before the feet of uur God, as 
it is along these tliat the messengers of the gospel carry their 
message to both Christian and heathen peoples. So the pro- 
phetic word still finds its fresh fulfilment in every extension 
of the lines of human intercourse. Wherever man comes 
into closer relations with man, God comes closer still. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


The gospel plan and the gospel proffer are in this lesson. 
Its message of hope is to sinners; to those who have felt the 
pressure and the results of sin, It tells of a way of escape 
from the captivity of sin, to the region where God's glory 
shall be revealed to all. It emphasizes the truth that the 
things of time and sense shall fail, while the things of God 
shall stand forever. And it invites all who hear these good 
tidings to avail themselves of God's readiness to make saved 
sinners sharers in his glory. 

These tidings of mercy and hope were primarily given to 
the Jews in Babylonian captivity; but in Christ they are 
extended to all sinners in captivity anywhere. They pointed 
the way of escape from a land of money-getting and temporal 
prosperity, over the desert to a land of spiritual privileges. 
But many who heard them refused to give them heed, pre- 
ferring the things whieh wither and fade to the things which 
endure, 

Now, as then, it is a matter of choice to the individual sin- 
ner to cling to the perishable and perish with it, or to accept 
the enduring and to endure with it forever. The gospel 
offer of salvation is to all, but it is forced upon none. 

This offer has come to us, but it is not for us alone. If we 
have heeded it for ourselves, we have a duty to proclaim it 
to others. We cannot force\it upon any, but we ought not 
to withhold it from any to whom we can make it known. 

“O thou that tellest good tidings . . . lift up thy voice with 
strength ; lift it up, be not afraid; say ... Behold your God! 
Behold the Lord God will come as a mighty one, and his arm 
shall rule for him ; behold his reward is with him, and his 
recompence before him.” And “he that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


God does not afflict willingly, but he speaks comfort gladly 
Whoever would be God-like must be even readier to cheer 


How does God’s word give us ' than to rebuke those for whom he has responsibility. 





Trials and sorrows look very different, when reviewed in 
memory, from their appearance while endured. And if 
rightly improved, they are always {yilowed by a blessing. 

No matter how many mountains aud valleys and crooked 
places are in the pathway of God's children, they shall not 
hinder the progress of his cause; there shall be a straight 
and a level course for all who move as he directs, 

If we are to give a message from God, we must first have a 
message from God. Before we preach or teach in his name, 
we must know what to teach or preach. 

What the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, the power of the 
Lord shall bring to pass. The heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, but God’s word shall be fulfilled to the uttermost. 

A message that is worth giving as from God, is worth 
giving in dead earnest. And it makes a world of difference 
whether a message is given with enthusiasm or as if in indif- 
ference. 

Is it a pleasant thought that God will mete out justice to 
all who come face to face with him? Who of us would be 
willing to receive justice instead of mercy from God? 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


saosin 
PRACTICAL AIDS TO “SYSTEMATIC 
GIVING.” 


That giving to the Lord is an act of worship, that it is 
the duty and privilege of every child of God, that it is 
to be continuous and orderly, are now widely accepted 
propositionsinthechurch. Some sort of training toward 
“systematic giving” may be seen in many of the Sun- 
day-schools, the methods differing with the specific pur- 
pose in view. 

In one school the effort is to stimulate, in a general 
way, the spirit of giving; in another, the chief intention 
is to form habits of regularity in giving ; in still another, 
especial emphasis is laid on the objects to be supported 
by the gifts. These three phases of the question are 
illustrated herewith from actual practice. 

I. To stimulate the spirit of giving in the young men’s 
Bible-class of the “Harlem” Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, New York City, their teacher prepared a little 
eight-page book, for distribution among them, entitled 
“The Word of God to Me about Giving.” It was issued 
to the class “with an earnest hope” that it might be 
“helpful in the development of the beneficence of its 
members,”—a purpose which it has well served in the 
past two years. It is made up exclusively of Scripture 
quotations, under the questions: “Why Give?” “ How 
Give?” “To Whom Give?” “What Give?” “Give 
Systematically,” ‘‘Give How Much?” “A Blessing 
Promised.” In each division several passages are printed 
in full, each passage being preceded by the question of 
that division repeated in heavy type. On the last page 
of the cover is this summary : 


CuRist Linxs Our GIVING WITH His. 
He gave Sympathy, Kind Words, Healing, Bread, 
He Gave “ Himself ’’ (Gal. 2 : 20). 
We can give Sympathy, Kind Words, Money, Bread, Help, 
a Cup of Water, 
“ Ourselves ”’ (2 Cor. 8 : 5). 


IT. A method of forming habits of regularity in giving, 
which has stood the test of years, and has been often 
commended, is the one used by Mr. Frank A. Ferris, 
superintendent in the “ Bible School” of the Second 
Collegiate Reformed Church of New York City. Of this 
plan Mr. Ferris says: 


“The fundamental idea is that giving is both a duty and a 
pleasure, and should rightly be considered an act of worship. 
As such, it should be a pari of the worship on every Lord’s 
Day. We may not at once implant the right motive and secure 
glad giving, but we can very easily in our Bible schools incul- 
cate the habit of regular giving, which, in'turn, legds toward 
the proper motive; and hence our forms are based on the ex- 
pectation that each member will bring an offering every Lord’s 
Day. it may be a penny; it may be more. Large giving in 
the Bible-school is not urged, since many of the members can- 
not give much ; and too great a disparity would tend to develop 
sensitiveness on the part of the poor. Those who care to give 
more largely may find many other good ways of using their 
surplus. The direct influence is to make the gift an individual 
one, to be settled conscientiously, And then rejoi¢ed in, the 
large givers not rejoicing over the small, nor the poor being 
sensitive if their gifts are in amount insignificant. These dif- 
| ferences exist all through life, and we are persuaded a vast 
aggregate of small gifts, which ought to return to the givers’ 
real satisfaction, is lost to the Christian work through false 
shame, which leads one to say, ‘If I cannot give as muchas my 
neighbor, I will not give at all.’ 

“ The aggregate of each Sunday’s offerings is announced, but 








- | no credit is ever given for large amounts either in the total or 


| in the classes or individuals. A great deal is made of regu- 
' larity, and in the school with which the writer is now connected,, 
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with an attendance of about 350, it is a frequent circumstance 
that there is not one omission. With an average attendance of 
315 for the first eight Sundays of 1892, the omissions ran as 
follows: 0, 2, 0,1, 1, 0,0,0. That is to say, in eight Sundays 
there were only four omissions; but, on the average, out of the 
315 in attendance each of them brought an offering on four 
Sundays, and 314 of them brought an offering on the other four.”’ 

The printed forms used in this system are: 

1, A strong manilla envelope (410 inches) on which 
the name and location of the Sunday-school are printed, 
and the heading, “ Weekly Offerings in Class taught 
Wiis. « ee oi " 

2. A sheet (about 912 inches) for each class in the in- 
termediate and senior departments, with the same heading 
as that of the envelope, and ruled in columns,—two wide 
ones for the names of the teacher and scholars, and their 
street addresses, followed by narrow ones for all the Sun- 
days of a quarter, with a “total” column; and at the 
bottom of the sheet a place for the summary of the class 
for each Sunday : 

Amount of offerings for the day, 

Number present, 

Absentees, 

Offerings omitted, 

Offerings sent by absentees, 

Offerings by visitors, 

(New members will be entered as “ visitors” for the first two 

Sundays of their attendance.) 
These ruled sheets, each in its own class-envelope, are 
kept by the secretary, and are distributed to the classes 
every Sunday. Each teacher acts as an assistant secre- 
tary in his own class. The offering is taken just before 
the study of the lesson in the class; record is made on 
the quarterly report-sheet; this and the offering are 
placed in the class-envelope, which “ is put to one side 
where the secretary can quietly take it without disturb- 
ing the study. At the end of thé quarter the completed 
plan is pasted in a scrap-book, where, in the progress of 
the year, the other three blanks follow it; and so the 
year’s history of the class is preserved and easily re- 
ferred to.” 

3. A sheet of the same size as the class-sheets, entitled 
“Secretary’s Report of Weekly Offerings and Atten- 
dance,” and containing three sets of five narrow columns, 
headed “ Present,” “‘ Absent,” “Offerings from Absen- 
tees,” “Offerings Omitted,” “ Amount of Offerings,” in 
which the reports of all departments and classes are en- 
tered, Atthe bottom of the secretary’s sheet there is a 
blank for the “ totals,” 

4. These “totals” are copied by the secretary on a sepa- 
rate blank (5}84 inches), from which he or the super- 
intendent makes the report to the school before closing. 
The summary is in this order: 

s 


| Bible School of the Second Collegiate Reformed Church. 


| NEW YORK CITY. 





PE iisnacties tencepenscpeues Widees 
OFFICERS. | TEACHERS, | MEMBERS. TOTAL. 
(lei Ricie Maneace SNES aaa: 
Rs it caso ictrecdicathensetvctztanniendlllectebsthasentnemal lccvhsiasenestap 








New Members, 
| Dismissions, -— - 
| Number of Offerings, 

Offerings from Absentees, 
| Offerings from Visitors, 

Omissions, - - - 

| Classes with Perfect Roll, - - 
Amount of Offerings, - - - - - $ 


| 
| 


So, as Mr. Ferris adds, “each Sunday emphasizes the 
number of omissions; and the superintendent takes fre- 


quent occasion to remind the school that the offering is | 


an act of worship and a service of thanksgiving. Occa- 
sionally the school will engage in silent prayer before 
the offerings are presenged, and at suitable intervals the 
envelopes are all gathered before the superintendent, 
when he makes a prayer, in which the offerings are pre- 
sented toGod. Brief reference to special need or success 
in beneficent work can be introduced from time to time. 
In schools accustomed to this system it soon becomes a 
part of the constitution, and everybody knows it by 
heart.” 

III. Special emphasis is often laid on the objects to be 
supported, as in two Congregational schools in Massa- 
chusetts that adopt the same method. Mr. Gordon A. 
Southworth, superintendent of the Franklin Street Sun- 
day-school of Somerville, says of its effectiveness : 

“We nearly doubled our charities by means of the plan in 
1891, and have started out well for 1892. Our plan of corre- 


spondence and visitation thus far has worked very well. Not 
only have we secured information for the whole school, but we 
have interested individuals and classes in various lines of giv- 
ing, and in the condition of various fields, as never before. We 
are extending our corfespondence this year; that is, more of 
our members are writing. We use the ordinary Sunday-school 
collection-envelope. Now and then a class will turn in six or 
eight dollars, earned by use of ‘talent money.’ We feel that 
thus far the system has been a success. Of course, it will grow 
to be an old story, and something else will supersede it,” 

A small four-page folder is issued for each year, giving 
the objects and methods in detail]. On the first page is 
given a brief statement of the “seven great national 
societies” of the Congregational denomination, organized 
“to carry on Christ’s work of redeeming the world,” the 
“agents” of the church “ to take the little or much that 
we can give, and use it for the uplifting and saivation of 
the needy and lost.” There is also this instruction: 
“Those who have been designated to act as correspon- 
dents or visitors will kindly gather what information 
they can concerning the needs of their special fields, and 
give it to us before the collection day, and afterwards 
notify us of the exact way in which our gifts have been 
used.” Following,.on the other three pages, are the 
‘national societies” and the “local charities,” suggest- 
ing how such a folder might be prepared in any denomi- 
nation. Eighteen Sundays are so designated, of which 
two specimens are given below. The offerings of the 
remaining Sundays are used either in current expenses 
or as an “ emergency fund.” 


THE SEVEN NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

1. Through the American Board of Foreign Missions we send 
the gospel to our fellow-men beyond the seas. 

January 10. Our gifts go to clothe, feed, and educate Armenian 
boys and girls in Miss Emily C. Wheeler’s Mission, Harpoot, 


Turkey. Correspondents: Miss Porter’s Class. 
LOCAL CHARITIES. 
1, May 1. Our collection is for the benefit of the Somerville 


Hospital Fund. Agents, Mrs. Hemenway’s classs. 

The same method is in use this year in the South 
Congregational Sunday-school of Campello. The super- 
intendent, Mr. Harold C. Childs, writes concerning this: 


“The class to which the object is assigned gathers informa- 
tion before the day when the school contributes to this object, 
and gives it to the school on the Sunday previous, if possible. 
This is to awaken interest and give information about our 
benevolent societies. The class also is to report how auch 
money has been used, to read letters from the field helped, and 
in general to be the means of communication between our 
school and the workers in the different fields. For local 
charities, the class is expected to visit these and report to the 
school the needs, so arousing interest in the work. Our 
school had an average attendance, during 1891, of 326. 
in 1892, we are much larger: 359, Our average collection for 
1891 was $6.03. For the first seven Sundays of 1892 it is $10.83, 
being nearly double that for 1891, considering that the average 
for 1891 was made about fifty cents higher by the special offer- 
ing on Home Missionary Rally Sunday.” 


So far, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PROFESSOR VICTOR SCHULTZE ON THE 
END OF PAGANISM* 

Professor Victor Schultze of the University of Greifs- 
‘wald has lately given out the second and last volume of 
his History of the Greco-Roman Paganism, the first 
volume having appeared four yearsago. In this volume 
he describes the conclusion of the great struggle between 
Christianity and paganism, his first volume being occu- 
pied with the beginning of this struggle and its continua- 
tion from the time of Constantine the Great till that of 
Justinian, who suppressed the last independent exertions 
of the heathen population inside the Roman Empire. 
Above all, Schultze gives a description of the gradual 
disappearance and extinction of the remnants of Hel- 
lenism in the different provinces of the old empire, after 
it had been overcome by Christianity. 

The reader will follow with great interest the state- 
ments as to the process of Christianizing the different 
countries, either to learn that nothing particular can be 
told about persons who brought this process about (as 
in Britannia, Germania, Pannonia, Hellas), or being 
attracted because the description wins a greater charm 
through the recital of interesting biographic details, and 
fascinating dramatic effects of such leading personalities. 
This last is the case in most of the described territories. 
In Gaul it is Martinus of Tours who fights in the van of 
the advancing Christian culture against the remains 





of paganism (comp. p. 104 f.) In the north of Spain we 
find a younger Martinus (Martin of Bracara, metropoli- 
tan of Galicia) taking a similar stand toward the end of 
the sixth century (p. 143 f.); in North Africa, Augustine 
(p. 147); in Upper and Central Italy, Ambrose; in 
Lower Italy, Benedict of Nursia, the founder of the 
Benedictine order; and in Sicily and Sardinia, his dis- 
ciple, Pope Gregory the Great (pp. 166-192). In Pales- 
tine we find similar results from the labors of Bishop 
Porphyrius of Gaza; in Egypt, from the patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Theophilus, and Cyrillus; in Syria, from 
Marcellus of Apamea and Rabulus of Edessa; in Asia 
Minor, from Basil and both the Cappadocian Greg- 
orys; and later from John of Ephesus, and so on (pp. 
218-323). 

To these sketches of the provincial history the author 
has added general reflections on Greco-Roman culture 
asawhole. But these are not, as in the first volume, 
with regard to the struggle between the now Christian 
government and the church intimately connected with it 
against the old religion, but about the partly friendly, 
partly inimical, contacts of the old religion with Chris- 
tianity upon such fields as public and private law, art, 
literature, and philosophy, traditional usages of worship, 
with their popular festival rites and ceremonies, Pro- 
fessor Schultze has rendered these descriptions exceed- 
ingly attractive and instructive. Under the title “ Gene- 
ral Changes” (pp. 1-98) he tells of the transformations 
of literature, art, and law which attended under the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church, sometimes slower, some- 
times more rapid. Just as he describes the process of 
assimilation outside the religious sphere in the beginning 
of his work, so he puts everything relating to the process 
of religious assimilation at the end of his sketch of the 
development of the Church in the provinces. As “ re- 
ligious approximations” of the new Christian to the old 
heathenish customs (pp. 340-389), he alleges especially 
the worship of martyrs and saints,—this transfer of not 
only the worship of the dead, but of the entire polythe- 
ism of the ancient world into Christianity,—-“ of all the 
concessions the Church has made the most important 
and influential.” He closely views the processions and 
pilgrimages, the latter being important as a substi- 
tute for the old heathenish pilgrimages to the sites of 
the oracles and religious cures (the temple of Esculapius, 
and so on), besides the worship of relics and images, the 
transformation of temples into churches, and the heathen 
feasts into those of Christianity. 

What gives to both parts of the work—the develop- 
ment and history of the Church in the provinces, and 
the transfer of characteristic features of one faith to the 
other—a still higher attractiveness, and thus renders 
them instructive for readers of all classes as well as the 
author’s fellow-student, are the manifold references to 
inscriptions, both classic and Christian, with which he 
has enriched his text. Professor Schultze’s history of 
the victory of the Christian Church over paganism may 
be considered as a fruit of the laborious researches of a 
prominent representative of the ‘‘ monumental theology,” 
which has made such vast progress during the last half- 
century, and deserves high commendation. 


Since the death of Editor Isaac Errett, the Rev. J. 8, 
Lamar is perhaps the most widely known representative 
of the religious body called by themselves Disciples, and 
sometimes nicknamed “ Campbellites.” All his books 
evince a laudable purpose to get back to first principles, 
so as to save discussion from sinking into disputes over 
mere words. This note is to be found in his First Prin- 
ciples and Perfection; or, The Birth and. Growth of a 
Christian, in which he undertakes a vindication of the 
principles and methods of what the Disciples call ‘ the 
current Reformation.” Their differences from the major 
part of our American Christendom as to the office and 
work of the Spirit, the form and significance of baptism, 
and the proper basis of church-membership, are dis- 
cussed with clearness and calmness. Mr, Lamar as- 
sumes the authenticity of the last verses of the second 
Gospel, where the words “ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved” are of great importance to his 
argument. The second half of the book is practical 
throughout, dealing with the development of Christian 
life in believers. (8 5} inches, pp. 288. Cincinnati: 
The Standard Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 


ention has not previously been made in this colamn 
of a volume that may fairly be called the most enjoyable 
book of natural history published within the last year or 
two: Mrs. Annie Martin’s Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. 





*Geschichte des Untergangs des griechisch-rémischen Heiden- 
tums. II. Die Ausgiinge. By Professor Victor Schultze, D.D. #4 x 5% 





inches, paper, pp. x, 392. Jena: Hermann Costenoble, 1892. Price: 
about $200, 


| The ostrich is not the only South African animal de- 
' scribed in these sprightly pages, which excellently com- 
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tes accurate ii easels and prettily e1 ex- 
pressed humor. A queer menagerie of 
out-of-the-way birds, beasts, and reptiles 
could be equipped if one could catch all 
the creatures here described: ‘“ aasvo- 
gels,” butcher-birds, secretary-birds, ka- 
pok-birds, cobras and other serpent pests, 
“schaap stickers,” ant-bears, walking- 
leaves, and meerkats, to say nothing of 
Hottentots, Bushmen, and Zulus. The 
works and ways of this motley troop are 
described as seen in their native region. 
The author shows that natural science 
may be learned in such readable chapters 
as these, not less truly than in weightier 
or more technical works; and it is a just 
compliment to her powers that the latest 
cyclopedia names her book as the author- 
ity on the subject of which it treats. 
(74<5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 288. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 





The two volumes of Poems by Emily 
Dickinson have now been before the public 
long enough to secure dispassionate criti- 
cism by judicious students of nineteenth- 
century verse. At first they were received 
with loud acclaim by a small but earnest 
company of reverential readers, who turned 
to them as some of the lesser transcenden- 
talists used to bow toward the latest utterer 
of esoteric inwardness. Now, however, 
the ablest contemporary English reviewer 
of verse calls her work “immeasurably 
obscure, broken, unmelodious, and reck- 
lessly wilful,” and declares that “in hers 
is the very anarchy of the Muses; ... it | 
is a pity her rhymes should make matter | 
for mirth.” Between acclaim and con- 
tempt, however, there is a place for the 
middle view that Miss Dickinson’s writing 
is sometimes strong in utterance of original | 
thought, but, though not lacking in poetic | 
ideas, is crude, diffuse, and in no true sense 
poetry. Art is needed to make pictures 
out of colors, or poetry out of words. 
(2 vols., 75 inches, cloth, pp. 152, 230. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ia 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agrecing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 


. 








earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with | 


the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Van Heouten’s Cocoa, Send foracan. See advts. 
False economy its practiced by many 
peopie, who buy inferior articles of food because 
cheaper than standard goods. Surely infants are 
entitled to the best food obtainable. It 
thet the Gall Borden “ Eagle’ Brand Con- 
deused Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 
chinese Matrimony is the mame of a 
y. rapid-growing, be 4° bearing vine, which is 
ae + & novelty in plants for 1882. This beautiful 
hardy climbing plant was illustrated and fully 
deacribed in the introducers’ advertisement in the 
issue of January 30. It is a profuse bloomer, and 
following the violet colored flowers, the berries, of 
eblong form and the size of cherries, begin to form, 
and increase in great numbers, until the vine is 
ene mass of brilliant scariet fruit. The Matri. 
mony Vine may be had from the introduc rs, 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cort- 
landt a ie te, whe York, for 4c. each, 3 for $1 
7 for $2, 12 for $3, who will send them free by mail 
on receipt of the prices named. With every order 
Messrs. Peter Henderson & (oe. will also 
send free their creat catalogue of “Everything 
fer the Garden” (the value of which Zlone & is 
% cents). Those wishing catalogue only can obtain 





it by remitting 2 cents, wh'ch amount can be de- | 


ducted on first order from catalogue. P ——~ Stam ps 
acsagted as cash for either vine or cata’ 


Tras 





ou wish to advertise anything anywhere atany 
me write to GRO. P. ROWELL & UO., No. 10 
Soroce St.. New York 














is attractive. 


ship. 


A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 
Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


friendship has been a more potent. factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
American literature. 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable." —Christian Intelligencer (New York). 

A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called far. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





—>—__——_ 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


The same qualities are ex- 
The glowing argument, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, 


7 








VERY one in need of inéormation on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain «a cop 

“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 es, price one rk Md 
Malled, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the busines: of advertising. Address ROWFLL’'S 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 


THE E, & S, TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Send for price-list to 
E. & J B. YOUNG & 00, Cooper Union, New York. 


LOTHROPS 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


ag Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


700,000 aires yee 


mal ana Hou a! ple copies free. 
CURTIS PUBLint ING COo., Philadelphia, Pa. 

l,i inusy Girls, a Bundle of Letters for 

Sale. By Grace E Dover, of the New York 

Board of Education. Of much interest to every girl. 


i2mo. Cloth. SO cents, po-t free. UNK & WA@G- 
NALLS oS. 18-20 Astor Pi . New York. 
Also Infant Class 


Colored Picture Papers 


sins Address, D. RK. Niver Pub. Go., Albany, N.Y. 


Te Sabbath Outlook le 


«8 16-page mouthiy, de 
Price, fifty cents a year 


9 Vo ed to Sabbath Reform. 
Send for specimen copy, and 
examine valuable list of 
ing-rooms. 


yremiums. Free to all read- 
Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


HOIRS WILL LIKE IT. 








Thelargest circulation of any 
—* in the world. “The 








_Tilustrated Catalogues 









THE SECRET OF HER POWER 


Is easily seen in her pure, sweet face. 

FAVORITE SCOTCH AUTHORESS, ANNIE SWAN, 

Whose books are having great sale on both sides of the ocean. 
chaste, bright, and elevated, yet entrancingly interesting. Try 

“Maitland,” “Gates of Eden,” “ Briar and Palm,” ‘Who Shall Serve.” 


Or any other of her great stories. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, American Publishers, 


This is the 


True as truth, 


Either of the above one dollar, postpaid. 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS. 


*“‘FESTAL DAYS” issues for 
BASTE FR. 


Calvary. By C. H. GABRIEL. An admirable ser- 
vice’ with beautiful carols and concerted music. Easy 


to prepare. 
img of Kings. By Dr. C. BLACKALL and 
Rev. E.8. Lonenz. A service 27 choir, school, and 
congregation. Admirable textand noble music. ‘The 
best Easter service I ever used.” — Marion Lawrance. 
rd of Glory. By Rev. I. BALTZELL. Kasily 
prepared, and sure to please. 

Prices of the above: 6 cents per copy ; 50 cents per 

dozen ; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
EASTER ANTHEM. 

Why Weepest Thou? By C. H.Gaprien. A 
delightful anthem of great variety. 8pp. 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen. 
Lorenz & Co., | Wa 

Dayton, Ohio. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. ; 


Ry the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 
Popular hymns; new choruses; appropriate Bible 
readings; sneer for the Festival of the Resur- 


rection, 
ANNUAL NO. 1 An eight-page collection 
* of new carols for Sunday- 
school Easter festivais. 
Price of either of the above, 5 cent« each 
by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
Previous issues at same prices. 
Send for special catalogue. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


EASTER. 


28 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 
The largest and best EASTER SERVICE 


on the market for the money. Carols, an- 
thems, recitations, etc. 
5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.00 per hundred. 
Send for samples to 
@, TABOR THOMPSON, 
(Conductor of sic at Gospel Tabernacle, ) 
318 West 44 treet, New YVork City. 
Mention The Bundéay School Times. 





rd & Drummond, 
711 Broadway,N.Y. mS. Cy, 





A new service for 
Master Sunday. 





RESURRECTION- TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS of EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER wil! 
afford delightful music, with instructive recitations 


and pada. jee. Se, ench: 50c. per dox., 
matted mples of the — sent for 10 cents. 
JOHN J. HOOD, **¢Ant er 


EASTER Pilgrim Services. Trrsé& HaZarRpD. 
New XXII. The Risen Christ. and five 
ee services. Price. 100 copies, $4.00. 


| 


‘STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 





_ EDUCATIONAL. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
“Pitesinal Bernini i es 
ee Bre anne meee Cake Forest, tll 


mentee oe [ivsted mearc Chloautosetin resent ot Depart 
a} Ps ePASR WES Peak Gees 















TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cornen, Ja., Stcry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


_ Se Watney BLOCK. 





“DO | DO NOT STAMMER.” ” 


OFFICE OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I know Mr, Edwin 8. Johnston, of whom 
you write, and have knowledge of the fact that be has 
produced wonderful cures of stammering. 
Yours mosttruly, JoHN WANAMAKER 

Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The 
es School Times. 

Send for 77 pamphlet to E.S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 

OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open.. Kich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Under the management of ag” aad JONES, of 
462 Putnam Avenue, Brovukiyn, N. Y. $325 and up- 
wards. are nses; first class. Halting Juneand July. 
D FOR ITINERARIES. 

for Ho Land. ~ oe) pane 


EUROPE, genet 


iy be alllines, Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” 
LE & SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1 184. u 


NEW EASTER MUSIC, 


TUE ag AJA a Concert Exercise by 
Miss Jessie H. Brown my J. Fillmore. It 
beautiful and ‘Impressive. Contains charactera: 
A Piterim, Faits and Hope, Cross BEARER aud 
a CHORUS OF gad feng May be given by girls 
only. or oF or cris ans and bo 

STOR ae Concert Exercise com- 
Pp ea f J. H. Fillmore.” New Music, Recitations 
and —_——-— of a triumphant and victorious 
character. rice of each of the above, 5c.; 5éc. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 160, not prepaid. 
NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 
Gabriel, 10c. 
O’Kane, 10c. 
Died i isen Herbert, 6c. 
Break Forth in Singi .-tLerbert, 10c. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take yg per year; 
special rates to clubs ; single copy, " 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Sunday Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas. 
H. Gabriel, is receivin nerous praise from the 
press and nd the public, te 8 nt to the best of its 
class. Price per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers; 
141 W. SIXTH ST., or 40 Biste House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEW YORK. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


MORN OF MORNS. By By Geo. C. Hugg. Respon- 
sive and musical. §4.00 per 1 


CALVARY. By S Hz Gabriel. 
musical. $3.50 pe 


ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. By 
Marion West. Responsive and musical. $4 per 100, 


ALL HAIL! Very popular last year. $4.00 per 100, 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. Rv C F. Stecle. 
popular two y ears ago. , 4.00 per 100, 














Programs now ready. A 
select ery sails April 16 
















Responsive and 


Very 


Single copiés of above, 5 cents each. The hundred 
rate does not include expressage. 

Send for any Easter service wanted. 
all, and furnish at lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New | York City. 


We keep them 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


PRINCE OF LICHT. 

A new and original Easterservice for the Sunday- 
school, consisting of recitations, responsive read- 
ings, and bright music, to which is auded a unique 
and attractive 
| EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFOIM, 

Prepared by W. L. Mason 
Price, 5 cents per copy by mail. 
$4.00 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


|THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 


i122 Nassau Street, New York. 
t Pier? ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE 
EXERCISES WEEK ¥ New, wun enata ae 


FoR Keeping Easter Day ; Easter Dav n; 
EASTER. The Story of Faster,—all with mu- 
sc and recitations. Rays from the 

Cross, and threé others, for primary department. Any 
of above, 5 cents each ; 1 Bt 0) per hundred. Catalogue 
MENRY D. NOYVES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RESURRECTION. 


A complete concert exercise of Scr'pture, recitations, 
and muele, for Eastertide. Written and arranged by 
Rev. F. 8. Stanton. Price, $2.50 per hundred. Speri- 
men copy free. Address the publisher, CHAS. H. 
Woops AN,144 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass, 


free. 








_ CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
Visrror containing aythems. 
THE J0ONN CHURCH CO., Cineinnati, o. 


In ordering goods, or in making aneutry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 








BROWN ANTHEMS (New). By W. A. OG- 
N. Sample ww Beents & imen 8 free. 
Address, WHITNEY CO 0, 0. 
‘ é DAWN.” Sampleof Easter 
Service for 5. S.,and s 4 - 
men pares of “ The ew 

Song’ shed give 


interested.Geo. F. Rosche&Co.,178 State St. Chicago. I 


MUSIC. les the six, 10 cents to oe 
Cong'ls. 8. & "Pub ishing Society, Boston and 






publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
/ 


AN 











March 12, 1892.] 








SILKS. 


Never before have we seen so great 
interest manifested in this exquisite fabric 
by the most competent judges of fashion. 

The types and styles for this season are 
not only beautiful in themselves, but they 
arespecially adapted to the uses demanded 
of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity 
of styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes, 
the effects are pretty and simple. 

The illuminated styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval. 

In the Damas patterns, neatness and 
elegance prevail. 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, and 
China, are in profuse variety, and very 
attractive. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
‘New York. 





Save Money 

BY PURCHASING a 

Dry and |] ancy Goods 
Malraeleeie. 


& CO.’S 


STRATED 


KOCH 


Lt 
| ‘ashion ( at alos uc. 


r Catalo 
will by« 


Spring and Sumimie 

eady March to 
liree upon applicatio 

H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
Importers and Retailers of 

DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Clothing, Shoes, &c. 


~ bet. maT 
West 125th St. bet. Lenox 


& 7Lim Aves 
Formerly 6th Ave 


xinst. New York 


and 








EILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Largestim pores dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..inthe United States. Send forsamplesand prices. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Croek or Fade. 
Forsaleat927 Broadway, New York ; 145 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price list. 


PERFECTIONSRESS StA¥ 


has the name spayed 
Tar DETROIT ' STAY CO. Detroit, Mich. — 











Buy no other. Made by 





Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 

tees, and business men, 

are making their invest- 

ments withus. Wesend, 

Sree, a book on safe in- 
| vestments which will be of 

value whether you have 
| little or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.xna 


Please mention The Sunday School Times, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co., 


80s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 
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7-IMPREGNABLE: 





on both sides of the ocean. 


argument, brilliant in wit, full o 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati). 


my of decided opinions, but of rey 
ripture’ is written upon the basis o £ 
text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly 


authority of er Scriptures, It is not because 


his learnin, 


in human affairs, an 


earnest inquirers.’’— The Advance (Chicago). 


rought against it. 


regarding it. 
A book of 358 





Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
a special arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


“The book is marked by the pecpliar beauties belongin 
varied illustrations, wide and philosophic in thought.” — 


‘On outpireet subjects his very name carries weight ; and, Srmnately he is a man not 
oot convictions. i 
rantin, 


“We believe it to be one of the most timel 
tributions that have lately been made to the d scussion relative to the divine inspiration and 
Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, although 
is very great, but because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied ex 

d his judicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftinessof personal 
character that his words have weight, and are titted 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
ffairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
f Perhaps Mr. Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman | 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
letter of commendation from Mr, Gladstone to his American readers. Price, $1.00. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


a: ae D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, piemnen en Pa. 


r a 


vv 


These articles on the 


to the gifted author. Itis rich in | 


This * Impregnahle Rock of Holy 
to the objector all hecan po-sibly ask as to age, 
the essentials of belief.” — 7he Sun (Baltimore). 


, and, in certain respects, most valuable, con- 
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riences 
to be so helpful to all candid and really 
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Sec Name “EVER BREADY”’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee! and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 


made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. 


Take none but the **Ever Beady.’’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS 
MODEL DRESS STEEL pg 74 Grand 8t., New York 
Market Street,’ San Francisco. 


SPECIAL 


DEPOTS. [| BROWN & METZNER, 535 


AND RETAILERS. 








The FAtérnational £ ieains 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 


(244 inches) containing all the lessond of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. 


It is printed 


on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 


thing for those who wish to look over the lesson 


at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 


teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 


-| cents each, Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty eents each, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





, Complete history of the life of — 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON 


now ready. Contains nearly 600 pages. Hand- 
seomely illustrated. Selling very fast. Only 
book published authorised by Dr. Spurgeon before 
hisdeath., OUTFIT FREER. Send loc. to pay post 
age. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Enuingetnn= Fa. 


18 ECONOMY 


Typewriter.’’ Why will 
bey a $100 machine when 
ea better one. Send for ttlue- 





rated catalogue and terms to county 
~~" Address, N. Typewriter 
ers Mass. 





“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 

ican Large quarto, 9x 10 in., 384 

AGE EN TS = pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 

casiest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, oa ees illustrated circular free. 

Keystone b. Co., 236 8. 8th 8t., Phila, Pa. 


“or CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


a; fox. Ruesel: H. Conwell, D.D. 500 pages. Ele- 
gauciy i illustrated. Price. 11.5. Liberal 

Canvassing outfit, 30 cents. 
Jomn c ‘Wrvstox & Co., Phila., Fa. , or Chicago, Ill. 





NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, Self- 

threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 

D. CaSs@REEN MrF@. Co.. 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS WAST=).“3¢! BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


ee oe for A is our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 8. 


©. P. B. GEae OO S1456 caine a St.. Chicago 
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MASON. & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Monee id 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 
oasey used by Mason & Ham lin, by which 
remarkab SD gs of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 


tune. The M4son & Ham- 
lin ScrEwW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest iinprovement of the century” in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 

to all others. Mason & HamlineOrgans have long 
he the Standard the , World ae. The Mason & 
Hamlipv Piano is fast be i as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that Hieuest 


STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Aon we Honors 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 

Without under-estimating the im 

effected by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 

Frunese is claimed to be the at improvement 
of them* all, and without A. highest attainable 
excellence is si 


ly 
MASON & F HAMLIN NORGAN "AND PIANO CO, 











Sea een 





% | NET IRST ingoid. Clty nad farm Es: 


re gy oe 


VOR SE 
Ais: PS SO NS 

S 185) 
PlA for N Pure Os: Elegant 


Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 


instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation. 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


Coop NEwSs 
T IES. 








er. owsyour ime 
to get orders for our celebrated 
y Serves and Bakin 





For particulars a re 
oe CANT 


co., 
3 and 33 Vesey 5t., New York | 





ents | 











IVAN HOUTEN'S: 
COCOA 


* Best & Goes Farthest.” 
‘Once tried, Use Used oe" . 
“But Law, there's 








olly when you 
‘Have Van Hov- 
TEN’S Cocoa fo 


MARE TAPLEY. 


4 

: PERFECTLY PURE. 

$ Its great success has,of course, led tomany 
$ imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
$a comparison will easily prove that none % 
@ equais Van Houten's in deliciousness, and | 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
e7-If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
> 2cts.to either Van Hovuren & Zoon, 106 Reade 
8t.,. ew York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
. ee enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 3 
@ be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only § 
‘ by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland, A7.% 


ip Att te te ~~ 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
W. BAKER & €0/8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of ofl 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation, It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
pomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers cers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athorough knowledge ofthe natural laws which 
for ern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
ya careful ut Cppmeonison of tho fine properties of well- 
selected C Epps ps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a ne delicate! y flavored bev =e which mer 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. is by the jud 
cious use of such articies of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie mala- 
dies are floating around wu ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourseives well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins. by Grocers, labeled thus: 









JAMES EPPS & CO., Homcopatbic Chemists. 
Ps 


Andon, on, England. 





_ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin, i waysready. Putwu 2 A B 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
inventors and only L-v-+ “wrers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





{/CHURCH/| « Established 1827. 
ORGANS | Corretrendence invites, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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‘PUBLISHER'S. DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either ol 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, $1. 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,:. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica: Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or ay set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For auy number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Scentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one rson only, und no pames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers 

The papers foraciub may be ordered sent 
to individual addresses at 
package to one address, at 
sired 

The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the popert will be sentacecrdingly. ‘his applies to 

e clubs, at the fifty -cent rate, to the extent that 
ay nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies aid for inaclub of either 
racter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but wili be included in the 


time to a club—such 


ublished week!y 
or new subscrib- 


rtly 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
) cents each, when 80 de- 


bi tions may be mad? at an 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only @ portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me'as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribérs to whom the 
paper is nailed, Sogarateiy. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
eur, may have the address changed at any time 
w thout charge. Members of | aye kage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from te package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes of subse riptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cenisa week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three mouths. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state 

If acluh subscription is renewed by someother per- 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ea by stating thet 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not he sent to any subscriber heyond 
the time paid for, nulese by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for acin) will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore he made early. 

Enongh copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon applic ation. 





Ali addresses should include 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Fostal Union at 
the following rates, which include 

One copy, one year, Bonitle ngs, 

‘Two or more copie one year, éshillings each, 

To ministera and missionaries, 

fur one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 

Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
paw f either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
peck age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Tlodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
10381 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Roses On Their Own Roots. 


What?:How ? 


These two questions siways stand before in- 
dividual success with flowers, We answer 
the “‘VAat” withour famous Roses, Hardy 
Plants, etc., which are propagated by special 
methods of our own and made ready to grow 
and bloom anywhere, Notwithstanding its 
size and variety our stock contains nothing 
but what is worth the care that flowers require. 
We stand between flower lovers and the pre- 
sent florist’s hobby, which seeks to find and 
sell great, grand, and glittering novelties in- 
stead of standard and satisfying flowers, The 
** How’? is answered, as to getting, by our mail 
system which brings the choicest Roses, pre- 
paid, to anyone having a post office, and asto 
keeping, by our Guide to Rose Culture which 
will give the most inexperienced, in twenty- 
five minutes, flower secrets it has taken us 
twenty-five years to acquire, It will be sent 
for the asking, together with a sample copy of 
our Floral Magazine, “Success with Flowers” 
for company. Let us become acquainted. 


The DINGEE & CCNARD CO. 
Bee Gresee and West Grove, Pa. | 




















Seedemen 


3 LUBURG’ S,FACTORIES 


ustabie Chairs, Inya- 


a Bice aa 
THE CHALFONTE. 


ATLANTIC CITY, XN. J. 
On the ocean front, Descriptive illustrated booklet 


mailed free. E. ROBERTS & SONS, 
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ITickle 





Did you ever-see a pcickly 
baby with dimples? or a heal- 
thy one without them? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one, 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almqst sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CaRE- 
FUL LIVING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 


We will send you a book | 


on it; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
38 


BS 


The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. 

Seeds largely determine the harvest—always 
plant the best—FERRY’S. 

A book full of information about Gardens—now 

and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 

i Ask to-day. 
p P, O. Box 1313 
DETROIT, MICH, 

















and nacies ot beautiful 


A FINE ROSE FLowea SEEDS 





READE 


Keone,  N. 


Wm. 68. RSES, Boa 4, Cnamberesury, Pa. 


it you love RARE FLOWE 
choicest only, address ELLIS nanos. 
- It will astonish and please. 


[Vol. XXXIV., No. 117 








| Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘“‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. K, , especialy 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical changes. 

The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantum 
and Marasmus, and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we 
have a palatable tood, free from starch, that 1s 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child. 


At all dsugaiom. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


GIVEN AWAY! 


This is the most beau- 
A B A Ni: s 


ENTIRELY FREE 


to our customers of 1892. If you are interested 
| flowers send for our "CATA OOUE 


LPA y'y Iti o oO fam 
eS % SoM. Paitad Jolanta, Pe wr 
PLANTS 


We glee p= wk ‘trees | A besneitally iNustrated and 
correct 


descriptive Cata- 
by Faight a ‘rrees | logue Free. Address 


JOS. H. BLACK, SON 4&CO., 
Vitesse Nurseries, Hightstown, N J 








AND 


RUPTURE 


CAUSE, 
REATMENT, 


CURE. 











atalogue Free 
38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 


CEE Cc 


ROSES ites 
THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


150 pages describing one of the 
most complete stocks iu the U. 8. 


GREENHOUSES. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CoO. 
PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


8.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 


NUT? FRUIT TREES. sedate seren 8 


VALUABLE NEW 


ections at reduced rates, 


Ghar cahuahie Novelties. 4 stoc 
yf may Ly and Nut Tres, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, V 


logue free. 


300 ACRES.—1892. 


Parry’s Giant and Pedigree Japan mam- 
ench, and Per- 
berts, Pecans, &e. 
Tiavete. Vermont Beauty, mianka ; y 


o Berri berries, H. 
APE VINA and ail Sinall Fert Plots nt. 
INES, &c. Illus. Descriptive 


PEARS. whan, hae Golden Russet, Idaho, Lincoln Coreless, 
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PRA 


Wr. Parry, POMONA NURSERIES, Parry, New Jersey. 





CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost as ee paletette 
leasure os licate 
using it, tee Xk - 


ay eae 


yILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has much experience and care to en- 
jibes oe required pe 


to combine the Oil and Phos- 
so that they would become thor- 
oughly efficacious together, and he has 
= the only recipe by which this can be ac- 
> complished. Another important advan- 
tage which the Pure Liver Oil pos- 
gSesses pre in this way, over the 
plain cod liver oil, is the fact that be- 
sides adding largely to its 
medical qualities it preserves 
oil pure and sweet fora 
longer period than it can be 
done in any other manner. 
This fact alcne would recom- 
mend this form of using the 
Oil even if the phosphates did 

P not alsoadd vast! 


new, ous ayaeom, restore ee sod, Ia fact, rejuvinates thaweale 


rLES 
NER 
ition ts f: other 
»—F dy it hae many mis for saperit to alo - 
ws -— —— Be sure, 
the yt ty Mani 


only toot 
ty ald 


BLOOD. 


BRATN. 


preparations of Cod-Liver 
The results Lee iafees 


DR. ALEX. B. Wich 
DK. ALEXR. B. Wicd, 
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MY DAYS ARE AS THE GRASS. 
[By Caroline Spencer. ] 


* My days are as the grass,” 
Swiftly my seasons pass, 
And like the flower of the field I fade : 
O soul, dost thou not see 
The wise have likened thee 
To the most living creature that is made? 


My days are as the grass ; 
The gliding waters pass 
Under my roots, upon me drops the cloud; 
And not the stately trees 
Have kinder ministries— 
The heaveus are too lofty to be proud. 


My days are as the grass; ~ 
The feet of trouble pass, 
And leave me trampled that I cannot rise ; 
But wait a little while, 
And I shall lift and smile, 
Before the sweet congratulating skies. 


My days are as the grass; 


Soon out of  < I pass, 


And in the 
The wind that passes o’er 
Will find my place no more— 

The wind of death will tell that I am dead. 


But how shall I rejoice, 
When I shall hear the voice 
Of Him who keeping spring with him alway, 
Lest hope from»sman sbonta pass, 
Hath made us as the grass— 
The grass that always has another day ! 


leak earth I must hide my head: 





WHAT THE MISSIONARY NEEDS 
TO MEET THE HEATHEN 
POINT OF VIEW. 

[John L, Nevius, D.D., in The Church at Home 
and Abroad. ] 

We must divest our minds of the idea 
that the heathen will recognize in us any 
intellectual superiority, deading them to 
accept us with deference as their teachers. 
Judged by a comparison of brain power 
and capacity for mental work, we are 
probably not at all their superiors, though 
in the character and worth of our mental 
culture and acquisitions we no doubt ex- 
celthem. Judged By their standard, and 
from their point of view, we are greatly 
theirinferiors. In a thorough knowledge 
and use of the languages of China, espe- 
cially the classical, and of her historical, 
biographical, and classical literature, few 
of the most studious and successful of 
Western scholars can hope to do more 
than approximate the Chinese standard. 
More than this, our manners appear to 
them uncultivated, our physiognomy ab- 
normal, and our dress unbecoming, even 
immodest. We sometimes hear ourselves 
called Kwai-muh (“monstrosities’’), Heo-ts 
(‘“monkeys’’), ung mao jin (“ red-haired 
men”); while the common name applied 
to usis Yang kwei-ts (“ foreign devils ”’). 

It might be imagined, however, that the 
Chinese must certainly appreciate our 
superior religious knowledge and culture. 
But it is just here that they think their 
own superiority most unquestionable. 
They regard us as heathen, since we treat 
all their deities, from the highest to the 
lowest, with utter irreverence. They say 
of us, Pu pai shin (“ They do not worship 
the gods”); Pu pai t’ ien, ti (“They do 
not worship heaven and earth”), which 
they read: as still more irreligious and 
dishonorable, But there is another stigma 
applied to us which designates the lowest 
grade of infamy, and is uttered with per- 
haps something of pity, but more of 
contempt,—‘‘They do not worship their 
ancestors!” 

Aside from the unfavorable impression 
we are likely to produce on the Chinese 
at first, from the causes referred to above, 
the idea of their learning anything from 
outside barbarians is to them, not only 
novel, butabsurd. From time immemorial 
China has been the recognized teacher of 
all the nations around her, and the pupil 
of none. She may well be excused for 
claiming a respect which for centuries all 
her neighbors have accerded to her. In 
this respect she stands in striking contrast 
to Japan. Japan is accustomed to taking 
the place of learner, having derived 
largely her literary culture, and even her 
language, from China. This accounts for 
the rapidity with which she has received 
foreign ideas and institutions. China 
would fain continuein the belief that there 
is no knowledge worth knowing which she 
does not already possess. This vis inertia, 
which resists change and progress, is all 
the greater because her immense popula- 
tion is, and has been for ages, homogeneous 
in race and culture. It isnot strange that 
China clings tenaciously to institutions 
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which have stood the test of milleniums, 
and given to her such a marvelous degree 
of national prosperity. Can we wonder 
that. she listens with suspicion to any sug- 
gestion of change, especially that she 
should regard with apprehension a new 
teaching confessedly exclusive and revo- 
lutionary? 

Serious as the obstacles above presented 
are, it should be added, by way of encour- 
agement, that the Chinese are by no 
means unimpressible. They are as enthu- 
siastic as any race to receive truth when 
apprehended. In fact, there are as many 
Christians in China, at the present time, 
as in Japan, and probably as many more 
who are heartily in favor of adopting 
Western sciences and arts. The fact that 
Japan is undergoing a rapid and complete 
transformation, while China as a whole is 
yet unmoved, though due partly, nodoubt, 
to difference of race, is to be referred, I 
believe, principally to the tenfold resist- 
ance of a tenfold greater population, and 
also to the peculiar historical precedents 
and traditions alluded to above. 

And now the important practical ques- 
tion arises, What kind of men are required 
to cope with such difficulties as I have 
imperfectly sketched? Perhaps the ques- 
tion cannot be better answered than by 
referring to the course pursued in similar 
circumstances by the early church, under 
Divine guidance. 

The first foreign missionaries in apos- 
tolic times were Paul and Barnabas. Paul 
had a thorough Jewish and Grecian edu- 
cation, He had an unconquerable will 
and a magnetic power by which he im- 
pressed his convictions on others. He was 
fertile in expedients, bold in execution, 
unflagging in zeal, and persistent in effort. 
He was born for great and daring enter- 
prises. He was a natural and recognized 
Jeader. After his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, all these positive and aggressive 
elements of his character were intensified 
by the unshaken consciousness that he 
was an ambassador of God, and that God’s 
power was working through him. But 
with all these qualifications, he was still 
kept waiting ten years before he received 
his special call to his life-work. During 
these years of waiting he received, in 
Arabia, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cilicia, 
new revelations of God’s truth and new 
revelations of his own weakness. At first 
he had a strong conviction of what he 
could dog he learned at Jast that of him- 
self he could do nothing, and, in reporting 
the wonderful results of his labors, only, 
spoke of what God had done through him. 

But even Paul with all his gifts was un- 
equal alone to the work before him. It 
was not possible for one mere man tocom- 
bine all the ebements of the missionary. 
Paul needed Barnabas to supplement and 
assist, and perhaps in a measure to restrain 
and guide him. Barnabas, too, had ten 
years of experience. He was pre-eminent 


for usefulness, and had drawn to himself 


the confidence and love of all the Chris- 
tians in Judea. Generous, sympathetic, 
and public spirited, he was an acknowl- 
edged leader. In the words of Scripture, 
“‘ He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” The respect and 
appreciation of his brethren had given him 
his honored name, “Son of Exhortation,” 
or “ Son of Consolation.” 

These two men, whose lives had been a 
providential training for the work they 
were about to undertake, were in God’s 
own time brought together. Probably 
their equals were not to be found in the 
church. Where then would be the field 
of greatest usefulness for men of such pre- 
eminent powers? Paul himself thought 
he ought to stay in Jerusalem; and there 
was certainly much important work for 
them both in Antioch; but God’s.spirit 
called them to a grander sphere. Asthey 
go forth on their first missionary tour, new 
evidences of nobility of character and fit- 
ness for their work manifest themselves. 
Though both had strong wills, and were 


accustomed to take the precedence of 


others, notice how self is subordinated to 
the interests of their mission. Barnabas, 
though the chosen agent of the church at 
Jerusalem, the older Christian, and prob- 
ably the older man, yields, and Paul ac- 
cepts the first place; while on special 
occasions, as at Lystra and in the council 
at Jerusalem, the order of precedence is 
just as naturally reversed. Such, with a 
few associates of a similar spirit who were 
connected with them when they separated 
and formed two companies, were the men 
who were chosen to be the first foreign mis- 
sionaries of the Christian Church. 


Is there any reason why the Church of 


the present day should adopt a lower 


standard? Can we hope to conquer the 
heathenism of our own time with mission- 
aries of inferior qualifications? The work 
now before us is more difficult in some 
respects than in apostolic times. The 
inhabitants of China, India, Japan, and 
other courttries, are as intellectual, as 
highly cultured, as conceited, as the Ro- 
mans; and in the case of China, at least, 
her social and civil institutions are more 
fixed and unyielding. Besides, we are 
without many favoring advantages enjoyed 
by those of apostolic days. tS the first 
place; we have nothing analogous to the 
Jewish synagogues which were scattered 
throughout the Roman Empire, affording 
so many ghtes of entrance for Christianity, 
and furnishing a starting-point for the 
missionaries’ work. Moreover, the apos- 
tolic missionaries labored in regions ad- 
jacent to their homes, and having aclimate 
similar to that in which they were born. 
Still further, they were not required to 
learn a new language. This of itself is a 
matter of immense importance. 

The question now naturally arises, How 
far do the missionaries of the present day 
possess the needed gifts and qualifica- 
tions? ‘I believe that they are, as a class, 
not inferior in intellectual and literary 
qualifications to men belonging to the 
other learned professions, and that they 
are not inferior to ministers at home in 
biblical learning and in devotion. They 
are earnest and able men, having the 
spirit of their calling, glad to spend and 
be spent for Christ; and God has greatly 
used and blessed them in their work. 
Still? we believe that the missionaries 
themselves, the best qualified and most 
successful of them, will be the first to ac- 
knowledge that they are all too poorly 
| fitted for their work, that they fall far 
below their own ideal of what a mission- 
ary should be, and by God’s grace may be. 











Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
| There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 

chimneys ; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top” or “‘pearl glass”” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 
more for them. 
C00. 4. MAGEE OSS, _ 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
‘hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
|for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer Me ty to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 











The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are , 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonab/e in 
price. Ifyour dealer does not keep 
them, send va your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 





7z00 BICYCLES 


in stock. New and second- 
hand. Cush or time, 
WA. W. GUMP4CO. 
y) DAYTON,OHIO. 
* Send for list. 

eal AGENTS WANTED. 
BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 














have it al- 
ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 


Have the bright sunshine 


Buy the Powder named belo 


And find without a 


Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


ror cus Gold Dust Washing 


Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together ; 

Summer time is Rose time, 

Fair and golden weather; 


Autumn time is frost time, 
Forest trees a-flaming ; 


Ice and snow 
a-reigning. 


? 


doubt, 


Powder, 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 














WELL-ATTESTED MERIT.’ 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
“40 ORANGE STREET, 
“ Broox.yn, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 

“T have used ALitcock’s Porous PLasters for 
some years for myself and family, and, as far as 
able, for the many sufferers who come to us for 
assistance, and have found them a genuine relief 
for most of the aches and pains which flesh is heir 
to. Ihave used Attcock’s Porous PLasters for 
all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by fre- 
quent experiments find that they can control many 
cases not noticed in your circulars. 

** The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
given in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 
been used to recommend any other it is without my 
authority or sanction,” 


George Augustus Sala writes to 
the London Daily Telegraph: 


“I especially have a pleasant remembfance of 
the ship's doctor—a very experienced maritime 
medico indeed—who tended me most kindly dur- 
ing a horrible spell of bronchitis and spasmodic 
asthma, provoked by the sea-fog which had 
swooped down on us just after we left San Fran- 
cisco, But the doctor’s prescriptions, and the 


increasing warmth of the temperature as we heared 4 


the tropics, and, in particular, a couple of ALL- 
cock’s Porous PLasters clapped on—one on the 
chest and another between the shoulder-blades— 
soon set me right.”’ 


Russell Sage, 
financier, writes: 


“ 506 Firru Avenue, 
“ New York City, December 20, 1890. 
“For the last. twenty years I have been using 
Atticock’s Porous Piasters. They have te- 
peatedly cured me of rheumatic pains and pains 
in my side and back, and, whenever I havea 
cold, one on my chest, and one on my back 
speedily relieve me. 
** My family are never without them,” 


the well-known 


Marion Harland, on page 103 of 
her popular work, “Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says: 


“For the aching back ALLcocx’s Porous Pias- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the sen- 
sation of the sustained pressure of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities developed in the 
wearing. It should be kept over the seat of the 
uneasiness for several days—in obstinate cases, for 


The Rev, Mark Guy Pearse writes: 
* Beprorp Prace, Russert Square. 
“Lonpon, December ro, 1888. 

“I think it only right that I should tell you of 
how much use I find Aticocx’s Porous Ptas- 
TERS in my family and amongst those to whom I 
have recommended them, I find them a very 
breastplate against colds and coughs.” 


W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge 
and Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper, writes : 

“ Jupce Buitpine, 
“Cor, Firru Ave. and SixTeentu STREET, 
“New York, January 14, 1891. 

** About three weeks since, while suffering from 
a severe cold which had settled on my chest, I 
applied an Attcock’s Porvus PLaster, and ina 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises or pains of any kind. I know that 
in my case the results have been entirely satisfac- 
tory and beneficial.” 


Henry Thorne, Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Y. M.C. A.,, writes: 


“ Exeter Hay, STRAND,, 
“ Lonpon, February 2, 1888, 

“* I desire to bear my testimony to the value of 
A.tcock’s Porous Piasrers. I have used them 
for pains in the back and side, arising from rheu- 
matic and other causes, never without deriving 
benefit from their application. They are easily 
applied and very comforting. Those engaged, as 
I am, in public work which involves exposure to 
sudden changes of temperature, will do well to 
keep a supply of Attcockx’s Porous PLAsTers 
in their portmanteaus."’ 


Hon, James W. Husted says: 


“When suffering from a severe cough, which 
threatened pulmonary difficulties, which I was 
recommended to go to Florida to relieve, I deter- 
mined to test Aticock’s Porous PLASTERs. 
I applied them to my chest and between the 
shoulder-blades, and in less than a fortnight was 
entirely cured.”’ 


Henry A. Mott,Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., 


late Government chemist, certifies: 


“* My investigation of ALLCock’s Porous Ptas- 
TER shows it to contain valuable and essential! 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 
find it superior to and more efficient than any 





perhaps a fortnight.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not 


other plaster.”’ 


be deceived by misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


accept a substitute. 








The Scholar’s Magazine. 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
Specimen copies free. ° 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons. 


| For Scholars. | 


Issued quarterly. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year, 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 
than Lesson Leaves. 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


DO YOUR OWN | “*"4 press.......68 
Circular pres«,68 


PR | N T | N G Small newspaper 

. press........ e44 
Typesetting easy ; printed rules. Send 
2 stamps for catalogue of presses, type, 


, @te., } KEIAEY 4&4 COo., 
to fuctory.} MeazipEw, CONNECTICUT, 








It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


It is cheaper, even, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PrsiisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSHNELL'S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are known and used all around the world. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00, 
Letter size. $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. di. St., Phila., Pa. 
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Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces any reasonableman, Send 
for our circular, telling how you can get it. 
Chester Suspender Co., ,20 Decatur n., Restary, Wane. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





pure soap like Ivory. 


The clothes always 








CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, | — sid 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate given of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue jarsioey ona plication. 
IW EIDEN KR 
No, 36 south 2d Si, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There are two ways to do it—one natural, the other unnatural. 
NATURE says :—boil the garments, and all dirt with the oily exuda- 
tions of the body, can then be easily removed by a single effort with a 
says :—save labor and fuel by a 
highly-chemicalled washing compound used in cold water. 

They last from 4 to 9 times as 
long when Nature has her way with Ivory Soap. 


CopvriGuT 1890, BY THe Procter & Gamer Co, 


tell the story. 
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UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD Ae ra Li & C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Ants. 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with bs —e Vor Sate by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 

, 
SAPO LIO. CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
_ 
Degthouse leanings ter” 777 tin your V4 CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 
c 8. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy ’ ] Furnita , Ipi pa i Pews, etc. 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- os o> yo enw a ah on oe I 
vestment of a few cents in & cake of Sapolio. With = " = 4 — 4 one BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 24 St., Phila, Pa 
Gupuving, toe which parpesss ft bas nor Squat “i “SF 22“ Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever Sk i a € ' : 9 d . . 
— wakes its appearance and quickly, too, ‘to. 9 = -Z { Pews and Opera Chairs. 
~~» wall y aOR ne tp S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Iron Banner 

rice-list. 
Sadat 

FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SiISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


GHURGH BELLS ::488 


MANUFACTURING 
end Y toni Prtoe a hy 


‘ ANNERS Ke FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


k or merino. 
~ wDe.  eend for illus. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N, 3d 8 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





Antes. 1892. 
4. B. CO 
16 feokmans Street, 











, McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, viens, aD. 
PAN E LE Covered by six original patents, 
—— 4 The best for churches, halls, and 
Public or pr private use. CATALOGUE FREE. METAL _ stores. Send for catalogue to 
T & CO., Manuitacturers and Phetegraphers, A. NORTHROP co., 
New York; 189 La Salle Street, Chieago, TL CEILINCS Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A FEW ADVANTAGES OF HARVEY. 





















































































































































THE UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF | 


HARVEY 


‘ KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE COUNTRY 
A Manufacturing Town of Marvelous Growth, 
TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


In August, 1890, at the junction of the Illinois Central and the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railways, and 
two miles south of Chicago’s city limits, there was a VACANT PRAIRIE, with a few small houses. TO-DAY 


AS 


IS DUE IN A GREAT 
MEASURE TO ITS 


there is a manufacturing town of nearly 5,000 population. 


Here are some of HARVEY'S IMPROVEMENTS, made during the last eighteen months. 


Miles of sewers, insuring perfect drainage. 

9 miles of water-p!pes for streets, buildings, and factories. 
2 miles of boulevards, 100 feet wide. More to be built soon. 
73 miles of streets, and miles of good sidewalks. 

690 buildings, including brick blocks, schools, churches, etc. 
A magnificent Illinois Central depot, costing over $14,000, 

9 factories In ective operation. Others to locate. 

2% miles of electric road. 

2 artesian wells, supplying pure water to the whole town. 


ABOUT THE RAILROADS. 


For manufacturers, the railroad facilities of Harvey are better than 
Chicago ; because, we have more room to bandle our cars, longer 
switches, our freight yards are laid out on a grand scale, and every 
road that enters the West is connected with us by the Chicago & 
Calumet Terminal Belt Line ; besides, we have the Illinois Central, 
with its splendid suburban service, which begins at Harvey, giving 
us 66 trains dally to and from Chicago: the C. CC. C. & St. L., com- 
monly called the Big Four ; the Chicago & Grand Trunk, which runs 
through to Canada and also to Boston; the Chicago Central, a new 
suburban line running from the great union depot of the Northern 
Pacific Road, over the Chicago Central, to Harvey, 
Chicago being the finest in Chicago. 


ment? 
payments. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
their depot in AND PERSONS OF 
; 7 





Remember that our addition is onl 
the main business street of Harvey, an 
employed in the factories. 

Our ground isall inside property. and hasall improvements in the way of sidewalks, sewers, trees, etc., 
and the lots are sold on their merits. Our lots are central and of a high grade. 

Our lots are by far cheaper than any others in Harvey, for investment or for immediate residence 

Nearly all lots now offered for sale by others are far outin the suburbs of the town, and are high at 


two blocks from the factory sites, and is intersected by Park Avenue, 
is thickly covered with houses of actual settlers, many of whom are 


any price 
the price of our lots is $450 and $660 for business lots; $35 cash, $12 per month. 
You may sell your lot any time after the first payment is _— and keep the profit. We pay $685 per 


let te agents. It wil 


READ WHAT DISINTERERESTED PARTIES SAY: 


The Rev. ©. H. St. Joun, the evangelist, and reemnt delegatr to Eurepe to the International Convention of 
BSunday-schoo! Workers I pure hased a lot in M. M. Brown's addition to Harvey several months ago, and 
wave friends who have also made purchases there, und we are pleased with our investment. 


l pay you te interest yeur friends 








The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only adv a me that are trustworthy 





INVESTMENT. 


People of income or people of small salary a!l have the same chance of | The Methodist Episcopal Church is located on 155th Boulevard, costing 
oubling,their investment by purchasing a lot in the town of Harvey. 
Why let your savings lay in a bank, bringing but 4 
when there is a chance of doubling your money 

If you cannot make a fourth payment, buy a lot on monthly 
HOMESEEK ERS-— Move to Hervey. 
your own home by paying for it in 


TO MANUFACTURERS—Harvey offers inducements and the best loca- 
tion in the world. Now is the time to invest, while you can buy at 
original prices before factories are all located. 


CLE LAWYERS AND MERCHANTS, 
PROFESSIONS—Will you be among 
those who will surely pron by investing in a lot in Harvey? 





1ts splendid location in the very center of the manufacturing district of Chicago. 

5 great railroads, 60 daily passenger trains. 

Good schools and churches. 

A prohibitory liquor clause in every deed, 

Only 25 minutes’ ride to the World's Fair. 

Cheap fuel and raw material. 

ARRANGEMENTS ARE BEING MADE whereby Harvey will be enabled to accommodate thousands 
of WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS. 

The town of Harvey has more advantages, and offers more inducements to the investor and home-seeker, 
than any suburban town in the vicinity cf Chicago. 


INDUSTRIES NOW LOCATED. 


The HARVEY STEEL CAR WORKS, that manufacture steel freight cars of every description. 

The HARVEY CAR-REPAIRING SHOPS that repair all kinds aud classes of cars. 

The CRAVER & STEELE MANUFACTURING COMPANY , that manufacture Agricultural Ma- 
chines, and make a specialty of the Randolph Header. You will see the same Company’s WAGON and 
WHEEL WORKS, that manufacture Spring Wagons, Buggies, and Carriages, and manufacture Wheels for 
other factories, which they ship by the car-load. 

The BUDA FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, that manufacture railroad suppl'es 
Mast-cass, Oat oy and Switch-stands, and that do a General Foundry business, using tifteen tons of metal 
every day 
: zue rat 'G LIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
engths. 

The MIDDLETON bate hm pe eePant, manufacturing Car-springs of their particuiar patent, 
which gre peel {n passenger and fre! 8 

LLAIRE STAMPING OMPANY, now building, that will manufacture all kinds of Stamped 
Tin -— ‘Brass Goods, Lanterns, Kitchen and Dairy-ware, Porcelain Kettles and Pans, etc. 
‘ i SWEENEY & SON, manufacturing Pjate-Glass Machinery, Traveling Cranes, heavy machinery 
flor ro ingen 8, 
KINSON STEEL AND SPRING WORKS, that manufacture all kinds of Steel Car-Springs 
from the aa dare, —a new process of making the best quality of steel. 

The AUTOMATIC MOWER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Machines, Corn Crushers, Hay Presses, Wind-mills, and general farming tools. 

The WELLS GLASS COMPANY. just located, who manufacture all kinds of beveled glass and stained 
glass for at, mirrors, and decorated windows of all kinds. 

The HARVEY PRINTING COMPANY, ublishers of the Harvey Headlight and printers of the Herd 
Books for en oes ates af Breeders’ Associations of America 

The AMERIC RDEEN- ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The MIDDLE ADIVISION ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


* 


manufacturing Rolled Shafting, all sizes and 


that manufacture Mowing- 


CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, AND SOCIETIES. 


(including ground) $14,000. 

The Baptist, Congregational, and German Evangelical Churches are 
also represented in Harvey. 

There is a Sociéty of Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, the 
W.C. T. U., recently chartered by the state, who own property and 
propose to erect buildings. 

There are three public and three private schools at Harvey ; and Harvey 
is the favorite location for the High School that is soon to be erected 
in the territory of which Harvey is the center, because of her rail- 
roads branching in every direction. 

The advantages of Harvey as an educational center is apparent to any 
one; when we consider that there are no saloons. 


er cent interest, 
y a safe invest- 


Work in the factories, and own 
monthly payments. 








I know M. M. Brown well by repptetion, and I believe 


“ yoo a distance are perfectly safe in 
remitting payments on lots to him; and [ believe that any lot in this Ad 


jon will prove a good investment. 
CHARL¥s H, Sr. JonN.” 





The Religious Press Association, advertising managers of this paper, sent a representative to Harvey 
to investigate this Addition and our business integrity, and now permit us to refer to them in this advertise. 
ment. 











: — to the Atlas National Rank, Chicago, or any citizen in Harvey. 
post free, on ae. a map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs. showing location of Har- 
vey, w orla’e Pair. etc. ; & map of Harvey and its additions. 


M. M. BROWN, Chamber of Commerce, 


Room 1008. 142 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 





“Should, however, an advertisement of a ‘a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 











